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The Week. 


WE quoted last week from the Chicago Tribune, which is making 
the most valuable contributions to the history of the war, some statistics 
of the blood that was shed in the closing campaigns of the war. We 
are now enabled, on the account of the 
treasure expended in the struggle for our national existence. The public 
debt on the Ist of July, 1861, and annually at the same date up to last 
July, was, successively : $90,867,828 ; $514,211,37 $1,098,793,181 ; 
$1,740,690,489; The receipts for the corresponding 
$51,935,720 : ‘$112. 687,290; $264,626,771 ; $309,500,000 
fi we difference is $3,496,002,781, which, dimin- 
ished by the old debt and four years’ interest thereon, 


same authority, to give an 


dates were: 
(known and estimated). 
and the ordinary 
expenses of Government which would have been independent of the 
becomes $3,098,233,078. This amount is likely to be swelled still 
further by the continuance of expenditures that properly attach to the 
war, and in round numbers the cost of putting down the slaveholders’ 
rebellion is estimated at $3,350,000,000. Peace at first brought only an 
in the mustering out of the multitude of soldiers, 
their transportation home, and the payment of the balance of boun- 
ties which then became due. 


war, 


increase of outlay, i 


When our armies began to be disbanded, 
not less than one million seventy-five thousand men were on the pay-rolls. 
Of these 850,000 have already been mustered out, 
The reduction will continue till only 
fifths will probably be blacks. 
one-tenth of the navy will be retained in commission. 


or ordered to be. 
150,000 remain, of whom three- 
As one-seventh of the army, so about 
The compara- 
tive expenses of the two Departments for the four years have been: 
War, $2,650,000,000, of which $1,400,000,000 belong to the Quarter- 
master’s Department; Navy, $350,000,000. The following estimates 
are given of the current annual expenses of Government hereafter : 


For the War Department - - - - - - - - $100,000,000 


For the Navy Department - - - - - - - 25,000,000 
For interest on the public debt - - - - - - 155,000,000 
For the civil service, pensions, andIndians- - - 61,000,000 


Total - - - - - - - - - - - = $341,000,000 


——__—_-_-_§.<>-o——————____ 


Gen. F. C. Bartow will contest the election for Secretary of State 
with Gen. Slocum. So the New York Union Convention decided at 
Syracuse on Wednesday, the 20th. Three other men of the sword 
were ranged upon the same ticket. The resolutions show feebly in 
comparison with those of the same party in other States. They hope 
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that restoration will be a with a condition that the ri: 


| restored shall be exercised “in a spirit of equal and impartial } 
and with a view to the elevation and perpetuation of the full rig 
their 


which constitute the 


these are the pri 
utions,” Nobody 
will complain that these terms are not broad enough to include negro 
suffrage. They differ of the 
publicans as the thunder, to use Schiller’s simile, tl 


| citizenship of all people, inasmuch as 


basis of our republican instit 


from the stronger dialect Minnesota Re- 


lat, spread out into 
its single tones, becomes a lullaby for children, from the royal sound, 
poured forth together in one quick peal, that shakes the heavens. The 
day at Madison 


ed nothing new 


Wisconsin Democratic Convention met on the same 


and made their nominations. The resolutions contain 

-not even the endorsement of the President and his policy, which has 
the miraculous property of appearing to satisfy all parts and parties of 
of those who demand and 


United 


and extorts the 
those who resist political equality for all 


States. 


the country, praise alike 


the citizens of the 


} 


It is very evident that somebody will be disappointed. 
“> 


Sr. Locis is very naturally exulting in the completion of the Mis 


souri link of the Pacific Railroad, by which the city hopes to recover 


the distance gained over it by Chicago during the war. This portion 


of the grand line, which connects St. Louis as been 


fifteen years 


and Kansas City, h 


building, latterly, of course, under the adverse cir- 
April and July 
As there i 


Topeka, the 


most 


cumstances. Even as late as it was exposed to raids 
is a road from the 


( mi oT 


and guerrilla disturbances. western ter- 


minus to Lawrence and ration to Kansas, Colorado, 
Lawrence will soon be 


City, 


facilitated. 
that 
encountered or thence sou 


and New Mexico will be greatly 


connected by rail with Denver, in turn with Salt Lake and 


} 


there will be ht the slowly-advancing Cen- 


tral Pacific Railroad, which extends from Sacramento 
Humboldt Valley 


overland communication with 


it Clipper Gap 
ntion is paid to the 
Mail 
1e latter buy 


and the While so much atte 
and Pacific 
Steamship Companies have been consolidated into one, tl 
500,000, on Saturday, the 15th. 


California, the Atlantic 


The travelling 


public, whose miseries have hitherto been confined to this side the Isth- 


ing out the former for $4. 


mus, may reasonably expect great advantages from the change. 
OP eo 


statement of the first of 
September, says that while the wheat crop has received no further detri 


Tue Commissioner of Agriculture, in his 


ment, its quality is still inferior, especially in the West, where it was 
affected | 
been overrated. 


by blight and rust. The quantity of old wheat on hand has 
The crop of oats will be one of the largest ever raised 
at the West, very little at 
good, except in Ohio, Indiana, I] 


corn crop is 


in this country. 
the East. The quality is generally 
and Missouri, Thx 

bacco is lacking only in the 


Hay was greatly damaged 


linois, as favorable as the oats. To 
amount planted, which is much less than 
Sorghum has thriven like the corn which it so nearly resem 
Potatoes 


yield may still be 


last year. 
bles. 
have suf 


Buckwheat promises well, if spared by the frosts. 


Yered considerably in many localities, but the 
equé il to the average on account of the excess pli inted. The great hop 
growing State is New York, which produced 9,750,000 pounds out of 
the 11,000,000 raised by the entire country in 1860. This 


have lost more than four- Everywhere hops 


year it will 
tenths of its crop from lice. 
Roots a 


have ripened well. nd gardens were never better. 


———__ +> > _ — 


Tue message of Governor Perry to the South Carolina Convention, 
of which the text has been received since our last issue, is, like all his 
productions hitherto, a mixture of good things and bad. 


ing sample of his confusion of intellect, not to say of morals, is contained 


A very strik 
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in his really laudable recommendation of a thorough change in the 
State representation, since the present system is so manifestly unequal 
and anti-republican, This fair plan is immediately botched by declar- 
ing that the freedmen deserve to be represented, not personally but as 
a part of the population, and the three-fifths rule is actually approved 


as perhaps the best model to be followed! Another sign of a Rip Van 





ation. 


nineteen of their assailants were captured. If such a bold and wanton 
demonstration was deemed a safe venture, surely it is easy to predict the 
peril of a class as void of defence as of just offence, when the Govern 
ment can neither interpose the shield of its protection nor apply the 
rod of punishment in a restored and independent State. 


Winkle heaviness in this extraordinary governor is his basing the | 


refusal of the suffrage to the negro on the Dred Scott decision! 
the 15th the convention repealed the ordinance of secession without 
The 


committee has reported in favor of abolishing slavery, equalizing repre- 


debate, with only three negative votes, and without applause. 


sentation, electing governor and Presidential electors by the people, and 
viva voce voting in the Legislature. The Alabama Convention, which 
assembled at Montgomery on the 12th (not the 13th, as we stated last 
week), authorized the provisional governor, on the 18th, to order an 
election for members of Congress. On the 20th it adopted a resolution 
requesting him to call out the militia in each county immediately, to 
On the 21st it ratified 
all laws passed by the Legislature during the war not inconsistent with 
the Constitution of the United States; also the present constitution, 
On 
Friday, after a lengthy and full discussion, an ordinance was passed, 
by a vote of 89 to 3 


repress the existing disorder and lawlessness. 


except as regards the insurance of Treasury notes and State bonds. 


As in Mis- 
sissippi, the Legislature is enjoined to protect the freedmen in their 


* by striking out all provisions in relation to slaves and slavery.” 


persons and property. 

—- «> eo ——_ —_ 
Tue Fort Smith Commission terminated its dealings with the 

Indians on the 21st. The treaty of permanent peace was further signed 

John Ross 


having by his superior intelligence seduced his tribe into rebellion, and 


on the 15th by the loyal Cherokees and rebel Seminoles. 


exercising still an evil influence, was not recognized as a chief of the 
Cherokees by the commission, with Executive approval. The special 
treaty between the United States and the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
was signed on the last day. These tribes promise to exert themselves 
to keep the Indians of the plains peaceable, to abolish slavery for ever, 
and to provide suitably for the freedmen ; also to grant the right of way 
to railroads, and to favor the Government plan of a consolidation of 
tribes with a territorial form of government. 
the Indians of the North-west at Fort Sully, and another commission is 
to meet the Kiowas, Camanches, Apaches, Cheyennes, and Arrapahoes at 
Bluff Creek, Arkansas, on the 4th of October. The tribe last named 
has just been defeated by General Conner. The Osages are to be 
treated with at Humboldt, Kansas. 
a — 


ALLUSION was made last week by our Southern correspondent to 
the surprise of a North Carolina militia officer, a captain in the “ home 
guard,” when informed by an agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau that he 
had no right to whip negroes whose masters found fault with them. 


Nothing is clearer than that to arm any portion of the Southern whites | 


is © prepare the way for violent persecution of the blacks and obstruc- 
tion of the authority of their protectors in the War Department ; and 
we may expect to witness, under the pretext of preserving order, the 
The 
publie cannot too often be reminded that once the seceded States are 


cruel and bloody repression of a race struggling to stand erect. 


re-udmitted to the Union, the reason for retaining in them the forces of 
the United States will be (in theory) removed, and that the existence 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau is limited to “the present war of rebellion 
In effect, the withdrawal of the national 
troops takes away from the Bureau, as has already been observed in 


and for one year thereafter.” 


North Carolina, the power to maintain itself and be respected in a hos- 
tile community. What will be its fate when left to deal, not as now 
with prejudiced and malevolent civilians, but with a doubly spiteful 
and ten-fold mischievous militia? A recent collision in Alabama has 
its significance in answering this question. A squad of men in com- 
mand of a lieutenant was detached from Gen, Thomas’s command in 
search of stray Government cattle. Near Gaylesville they were attacked 
by a sheriff and his posse, who claimed (no doubt falsely) to be acting 


under orders from Goy. Parsons. One of the soldiers was killed, and 


On 


, prohibiting slavery, and amending the constitution | 


General Curtis is to meet | 


Tne Reconstructing State Convention of Alabama has pronounced 
| against the repudiation of the war debt of the State—that is, the debt 
contracted by Alabama in aid of the prosecution of the secession war. 
There is something so odious in the very word repudiation, that the 


first feeling which one experiences on reading this decision—which was 
But on 
reflection we see that the matter has two sides, as more than a third of 
| the delegates declared by voting for repudiation. Are the States that 
| seceded to come back into the Union loaded with debts contracted ina 


made by a vote of 58 to 34—is favorabie to the convention. 


war against the Union, and in the cause of treason? Are loyal men in 
those States to be forced to help pay the cost of rebellion, now that 
rebellion is at an end, and the authority of the Federal Government is 
restored? Is that Government powerless in the premises, and has it 
not the ability to protect its friends against the imposition of illegal 


taxes? For all taxes that shall be laid for the purpose of raising money 
with which to pay debts create! in aid of the Southern Confederacy 


| must be illegal in their character, and collectable only by force. But 
the action of the Alabama Convention, we presume, was simply declar 
atory of the opinion of that body. It binds no other body to pursue 
a particular course with relation to the debt. It can have no binding 
force on the Legislature of Alabama, which body may refuse to take 
the measures necessary for the debt’s liquidation. That would be to 
settle the debt in a very summary manner, and it would be not exactly 
an act of repudiation, 
lature, as a loyal body, would not recognize as a 
that had 
advancement of treasonable designs. 


It would amount only to this, that the Legis- 
valid claim a debt 
been contracted in the interest of the rebels and for the 
If the States that lately were in 
rebellion should recognize their war debts, and attempt to pay them, it 
would be only because they were not without hepe and expectation of 





having the “ national debt” created bythe “ Southern Confederacy” 
recognized by the Federal Government, and paid by the nation, precisely 
Were they 
| to repudiate their local war debts, their action would be quoted against 


as the debt created by the nation is recognized and paid. 


| any endeavors they might make to have their general debt assumed by 
| the central Government. 
| might be asked, why should other debts, contracted by rebels for the 
carrying on of the rebellion, be treated with more consideration / 
That the men who have just come out of rebellion should feel any deli 
Imagine Missis 


If their debts were to be thrown aside, it 


cacy about their State’s debts is not to be believed. 
sippi, Arkansas, and Florida being under concern on the subject of 
The thing would be too much for a farce of the 
If there is a desire that the local debts should be 


State indebtedness ! 
broadest character. 
| provided for, it grows out of the probable effect of such a proceeding 
on the great debt created by the action of the crushed Confederacy. 


——_ — — 


Tue Maine Law, in the varied experience of several States, has en- 
countered the greatest and sometimes a fatal resistance in the cities, 
while its execution in the country districts has been possible if not 
always actual. Such has been the case in Massachusetts, where the 
general public sentiment has kept the law on the statute-books 
against every effort to remove it, while local interests and local opinion 


have successfully combated its enforcement. Its supporters in the last 





| legislature made several abortive efforts to provide for this exceptional 
| lawlessness, and at last, as we noticed not long since, hit upon a con- 
|stabulary which should take cognizance of offences against State 
| laws, which has hitherto been the chief occupation of the municipal 
|police. We learn from a Boston paper that the first case under the 
| liquor law was carried to the Superior Court by the State constables, 

but broke down in consequence of the non-agreement of the jury, This 
| result was not unforeseen, One of the measures proposed during the 

winter was to exclude from the jury-box any juror who was opposed to 
| the law in question. That this would have ensured conviction cannot 
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be doubted, since the validity of the law is held by the courts; but 
whether it would have been a sound practice or a safe precedent, and 
not a dangerous infringement of personal liberty, was doubted, and the 
doubt sufficed to kill it. The attitude of the State is certainly curious, 
and the next resort will be looked to with interest. Probably the con- 
stables will not surrender to a single jury. 
> 

Iv is a common objection to criticisms on the policy of the President 
that it was not in his power to meddle with State codes, as he must 
have done by compelling the vote of the negro to be allowed at the 
South. 


simple announcement that all the appurtenances of slavery had perished 


On the same ground freedmen’s courts are established, when a 


with it would have blown away like mist the black laws which are still 
Yet Gov. 
Hamilton, of Texas, has just insisted that, while the present organiza- 


permitted to discriminate among the applicants for justice. 


tion of districts and terms for holding courts is to be continued, * all 
negroes must be put on an equality with white men in respect to pun- 
ishment for crime; they are to be tried under indictment as heretofore 
provided, and if found guilty, the judgment of the court must be the 
same as if the defendant were a white person.” Now, by the maxim 
qui facit per alium, facit per se, the President is involved in the action of 
his provisional governor. Will he let him alone, while denying the 
possession of a power which he acknowledges in his subordinate? or 
will he interfere in order to be logical ? 
“>. 


THE five points presented by the counsel of Colchester, the medium, 
in arrest of judgment, seem not to have prevailed with Judge Hall, of 
Buffalo, who fined the defendant $40 and costs— The Dav- 
enport Brothers are exhibiting in France, and recently entertained at 


in all $513. 
Passy a large number of gentlemen representing the Paris press as 
editors or leading contributors. One rather crucial experiment was 
tried, of filling the bound hands of the mediums with 
opening the cabinet, the cords were loosed as usual, the flour was de- 


flour. On re- 
posited undiminished upon the plate from which it was taken, while 
not a flake could be discovered on the interior, 


?-e 


Gen. Howarp left Washington on Wednesday, the 20th, on a tour 
of inspection in Virginia. He will visit different parts of the State, 
and thoroughly investigate the condition of the freed-people. 

Gen, Swayne reports from Alabama that the demand for labor is 
still apparently increasing, and he trusts that by the close of the year 
the freedmen will become entirely self-supporting. Measures have been 
taken to prevent outrages upon them, especially in those counties where 
no United States troops are stationed. Major Miller, of Gen. Swayne’s 
staff, has been sent with a small force of mounted infantry to the dlis- 
tricts in which these outrages have been reported, with complet 
authority from Goy. Parsons to investigate as a special commissioner 
the workings of the civil machinery, to arrest marauding gangs, etc 
Much is expected from this mission. A company of cavalry has been 
The Governor 


the aid 


sent to Troy County, and will also visit Coffee County. 
has directed the acting attorney-general to render all he can. 
At Montgomery one hundred laborers were in request for railroad 
work, and the number was quickly raised with the aid of the leading 
colored men of the city. Sixty were taken from the streets, and as a 
second hundred was called for soon after, the number of freedmen in 
the cities is likely to be rapidly diminished. Gen. Swayne issued, on 
the 30th ult., a general order (No. 12) whose distinctive features ari 
these: That all contracts with freedmen for labor for the period of one 
month and over must be reduced to writing, approved by and deposited 
in duplicate with an agent of the Bureau; that none will be approved 
which does not expire on or before Jan. 1, 1867; that, inasmuch as the 
freedmen have not all learned as yet the binding force of a contract, 
and that freedom does not mean living without labor, * when any 


employer shall make oath before a justice of the peace, acting as an 
agent of the Bureau, and having local jurisdiction, that one of his 
employees has been absent from labor without good cause for a longer 
period than one day, or for an aggregate of time greater than three 
days in one month, the justice shall proceed against such person as a 


vagrant. Freedmen committed as vagrants may be set to work on 
roads, or at other labor, by the county or municipal authorities which 
provide their support; or they may be turned over to an agent of the 
Bureau.” Goy. Parsons has officially approved this order 

Gen. Sprague forwards from Missouri and Arkansas the report of 
his inspector, Col. Williams, of a tour in the latter State. At Helena 


there is an orphan asylum supported mainly by the Society of Fri 


of Richmond, Indiana, and another, together with a freedmen’s hospi 
tal, supported by the profits arising from wood-cutting. At this place 
lollars 


the average price paid as Wages for first-class hands is twenty d 


for males and fifteen for females, including board. The colonel re 
marks: 

“The experiment of giving the freedmen small 
their own account has been tried here with the most satistactory results 
I saw five thousand dollars that one freedman had laid up as th pr 
ceeds of last year’s crop off: titty acres.” 

At Duvall’s Bluff there are 


freedmen readily tind employment on the leased plantations with good 





about forty fugees supported. The 
wages. A school for them was opened on the 24th of 
At Lewis 
sas River, the previously large number of refugees had become reduced 


_ » +) 
ry, on it 


scholars, and has since increased to 162. 


to twenty women and one hundred children, who were receiving rations 
The freedmen in the neighborhood of this post do not call on the Goy 





ernment for aid, yet there is a great want of clothing for women and 
children. Large numbers of negroes were arriving with their former 
masters from Texas. At Clarksville and Fort Smit] 1 er of 
} rations issued to the whites is rapidly decreasing fugees of the 
latter post, and at Van Buren, were formed into colonies early last win 
ter, and armed, and then put upon abandoned lands, with seeds, et 


The experiment has been completely successful. Chaplain Springer, 
assisted by several Arkansas regiments, has founded an orphan asylum 
at Fort Smith. 


volence, and 39 orphans are already provided for 


Upwards of $2.000 have been contributed to this bene 


Though 
the number of freedmen, after crossing Boston Mountains, is small, there 


yost-school has been attended by 125 children, mostly refuge 
] ; 7 


jis an intense prejudice against them on the part of the white people of 


this section. The feeling becomes malignity among the refugees, and 


j hatred among the Arkansas Union soldiers, so that the satety of the 


colored people is precarious. ‘Throughout the extent of my journey,” 


says Col. Williams, *I found those who entertain some doubt that the 
negro is really free-—perhaps, rather, a hope that he is really not. The 
idea seems to prevail that, when civil law is restored, mucii that has 


been done by military authority will be undone 

General order No, 138 of the War D partment, Sept. 16, pre vides 
for the free transportation by Government of destitute freedmen and 
refugees in pursuit of employment within th: 
the requisition of 
the Bureau; also of teachers and volunteer 
Bureau when duly accredited: also of stores and 
subsistence, comfort, and instruction of depen: 
men, 

Circular No, 16, issued by 
tant commissioners of the \ 
Georgia and South Cerolina, Maj.-Gen. 
Brig.-Gen. D. Tillson, acting int 
Augusta; at Nashville, Brig.-Gen. C. B. Fisk, for Kentucky and Ten 
at St. Louis, Brig.-Gen. J. W. Sprague, for Misso i and Arkan 
sas; at Montgomery, Brig.-Gen. W. Swayne, for Alabama; at Galves 
ton, Brig.-Gen. E. M. Gregory, for Texas; at Richmond, Col. O. Brown, 
for Virginia; at Raleigh, Col. E. Whittlesey, for North Carolina: at 
Vicksburg, Col. Samuel Thomas, for Mississip} i: at Tallahassee, Col 
T. W.0O New Orleans, Rey. T. W. Conway, for 


jurisdiction and upon 
commissioners and ussistant cConimissioners of 
behalf of the 
woks for the 


vees and treed 





Gen. Howard Sept. 19, names the assis 


various States, to wit: at Charleston, for 


Rutus Saxton, to whom re ports 
Iission 


@ssIsta col 


r tor Georgia, at 


nessee ; 





sborne, for Florida : 
Louisiana. 


We learn, 


in the District has been instructed to discriminate partic 


unofficially, that the Freedmen’s Employment Agency 


ularly, in dis 
bursing its supplies, between natives or residents and the dependent 


who have tlocked thither, to the end that the former may be require 


aid, Fis} 


rennessee, to such ac 


to look to the proper municipal authorities for General 
Hill, 


ceptance that he was prese nted with a series of resolutions to which 


lately addressed the inhabitants of Spring 


prominent citizens lent their names, and which endorse heartily th 


tu 


tion of the Government, and promise to 
The Mayor of 
General Palmer, that the peopl of that « ity are anxious to rid them- 


irry out faithfuily its wishes 


in regard to the freedmen. Paris, Kentucky, writes to 
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selves of their blacks, who “ will not labor, but simply exist as a nui- 
sance.” Whither they go, or to whom, is a matter of complete indif- 
ference. General Palmer replies, with creditable warmth, that this is a 
very base procedure on the part of men who have reduced the negro to 
dependence and utter poverty, and now are anxious to dismiss him to 
want and idleness. ~ He does not intend to countenance or further any 
such scheme as that. He will cheerfully co-operate in any plan which 
has for its object the assuring of the colored people that they are free, 
and that their movements like their bodies will be unfettered, and 
which seeks to gain their confidence. The able-bodied may then elect 
to stay or to quit Kentucky; and if the latter, they may count upon 
the general's assistance. The helpless will not be encouraged to go, 
for their support is properly the duty of their own people, and is not to 
be thrown upon others. 


> 


Tur British Government is reported to have ordered a number of gun- 
boats and two men-of-war to be stationed off Bantry Bay and elsewhere 
on the west coast of Ireland. This demonstration against Fenianism 
may be considered to balance the injunction against the importation of 
cattle from the opposite side, and to secure the island completely from 
infection. The holders of the Confederate loan met rather lugubriously 
on the 4th, at the London Tavern. Various straws were tossed to these 
shipwrecked speculators, but few seemed to clutch at them with any 


confidence, and the very effrontery of some of the proposed modes of 


retrieval elicited laughter even from the disconsolate victims who 
listened. Many of the leading bondholders prudently avoided publi- 
city by not attending, but their names have been aired by the 


authorities at Washington, and are instructive enough. 
Houghton, Bart., the list £180,000; 
£5,000. John Laird, 


Gregory, each an M.P., contributed, respectively, £20,000, 


Sir Henry de 
Lord Wharncliffe 
Peacock, and W. H. 
£5,000, and 


leads with 


loses Messrs. George 


£4,000 toward the perpetuation of slavery. W. 8, Lindsley and Beres- 
ford Hope sink £20,000 and £40,000 beyond hope. James Spence, the 
Liverpool correspondent of the Times, John Thaddeus Delane, editor, 
and M. B. Sampson, city editor of the same paper, along with W. J. 
Ridout, proprietor of the London Morning Post, are out of pocket 
to the of £50,000, £15,000, £10,000, and £4,000. The 
terestedness of a large portion of the spoken and written opposition to 


tune disin- 
It has been remarked 
as a curious, but entirely fortuitous circumstance, that the French Em- 
peror was in Switzerland when the British fleet came to Cherbourg, and 
that Queen Victoria was on the continent when the return féte was 
given to the French fleet at 


the Union cause is thus made plain enough. 


Portsmouth. Constantinople has been 


ravaged by fire as well as by pestilence. Upwards of 20,000 people were 
rendered shelterless by a disastrous conflagration that broke out on the 
night of the 5th. “ Whole streets, squares, mosques, and Government 


buildings,” says the account, “ were blazing away at the same time.” 


A coneress of working-men’s associations has been held at Stutt- 
gart. 
fect: that the right of combination is a natural right, that can in no 
case be put under restriction; that a shortening of the hours of labor 
be of 


absolutely necessary for the latter, in order that they may receive that 


In its session of the 3d instant it adopted resolutions to this ef- 


would great advantage to employer and employed—being 
political and moral culture which is the object of working-men’s asso- 
ciations—and that the introduction of work by the job as far as pos- 
sible is the practical means to this end; that more important than any 
combination is the establishment of associations of production ; that 
in these three particulars nothing satisfactory can be attained without 
absolute freedom of action, and without a liberal statute in regard to 


associations ; that universal suffrage, equal and immediate, is the basis 


of every constitutional state, and the only mode by which the people | 


can be truly represented; and, finally, that the first stage in the devel- 
of 
sommation), which furnish their members opportunity to unite their 


opment associations consists in societies of consummation (con- 


capital. It is declared to be the duty of all working-men to strive to 


effect the reforms which are indispensable to the accomplishment of 


these aims. 


N 
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——— 


MapameE Terese Kossvutn died on the first of this month at Turin. 
Iler remains, according to her last wishes, will be carried to Genoa, and 
there deposited without ceremonies in the English Protestant burying- 
ground at San Benigno, by the side of her daughter, whom she follows 
after an interval of three years. She herself was in her fifty-fifth year. 
Mrs. Moore, the widow of the poet, died at Sloperton Cottage on the 
4th, at the age of sixty-eight. 


> 


A statve of Francois Arago was inaugurated at his birth-place, the 
little town of Estagel, in the department of the Pyrénées-Orientales, in 
France, on the 31st of last month. It was the design of M. Oliva, and 
was cast in Paris by M. Thiébaut. Arago stands with a celestial globe 
in his left hand, in the act of performing a demonstration. <A great 
throng from the country round attended the ceremony, which was fol 
lowed by a select dinner of the dignitaries who graced the occasion 
with their presence. The president was M. Isaac Pereire, the deputy 
of the department in the Corps Législatif. The Institute and the Poly- 
technic School had also their representatives. A neat little bit of 
adulation, worthy of the days of Tiberius and the pen of Tacitus, was 
conveyed in a toast of Senator Renault, which began : 

“Gentlemen, I love bronze; I love this sacred metal, which now 
makes war and now transmits to posterity the venerated efligies of our 
country’s great men. By this double title is not bronze indeed the 
Imperial metal? and should our thoughts not rise respectfully from the 
statue of Estagel to the throne of France ?” 

We may remark the practice of erecting a work of art like this, not 
at some great centre of population nor in the line of ordinary travel, 
but in an obscure corner of the land, from which the man of scientific 
genius emerged to become famous. It will be long before our American 
cities are so redundant of good art as to suffer masterpieces to be 
hidden in country villages, or make our sculptors themselves content to 
dispense with the praises of the metropolis. And when will the whole 
country submit to be laid under contribution for the adornment of 
even a considerable city, except the Capital, as Italy is about to be by 
the city of Urbino for a monument to its offspring Raffaelle ? 


———_— oe 


—-._—-—- 


On the 13th of this month, the editors of journals and reviews in 
Russia, who were so disposed, could avail themselves of the new law 
extending the liberty of the press, or, perhaps we ought to say, modify- 
ing its subjection, Such as had previously informed the minister of 
the interior of their intention, and had deposited the requisite security, 
would be allowed from that day to publish their periodicals, without 
censorship, on their own responsibility, The minister of justice in 
Austria has advised the procurators-general to prosecute really serious 
offences of the press, but to avoid carefully all measures which might 
appear of a partizan character. The government, while declining “all 
prejudiced opinions,” “ will gratefully accept all well-founded criti- 
cisms of their acts.” 





> 


Tue Prusso-Austrian settlement of the disposal of the duchies has 
been declared to be simply an instance of gastronomical etiquette. 
Hitherto the two powers had been feeding from the same platter, as it 
were. Henceforth each will have a dish to itself. 


ee 


| The towns of Beaucaire and Gallargues, in France, share with 
| Nismes the unenyiable notoriety of introducing bull-fights as a popular 
pastime. The bishop of that city has issued a pastoral letter condemn- 
ing these demoralizing spectacles. Besides the destruction of brute 
life, several cases are recorded of men, both within and without the 
arena, who have been gored to death by the infuriated objects of their 
cruelty. 


ope 


| Tire foreign commerce of Russia amounted last year to $128,405,172, 
of which Finland is credited with $4,728,023. The aggregate exceeds 
that of 1863 by $22,825,731. So the imports for 1864 were $110,769,- 
687, or $12,742,025 in excess of those of 1863; and this without in- 
cluding goods bought abroad by Government and various societies, 
| which were exempted from duties. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

All Communications which pertainto the literary management of THE NATION shor dd 


be addressed to the Editor. 


IS ANYBODY TO BE PUNISHED ? 

OvrR readers may remember that after the first terrible shock caused 
by Mr. Lincoln’s death was over, the attention of most people was 
turned with characteristic fortitude and practicalness to the search for 
sources of consolation. One of the first that presented itself was the 
reflection that Mr. Lincoln had probably done his work; that the crisis 
which had called him forth, and for which his faculties——his weaknesses 
even—eminently fitted him, having passed over, a man of different 
mould was needed to deal with the state of things which it had left behind 
it. Mr. Lincoln, it was said, was firm, honest, sagacious, noble-minded : 
but he was too merciful, the impulses of his heart were too tender; in his 
abhorrence of sin there was mingled too much charity for the sinner. 
What we wanted, now that the war was over, was a man of coarser 
fibre, of harder heart, and greater determination, to save for us the 
fruits of our struggle; a man who would withstand traitors’ wiles and 
traitors’ tears with the same heroic pertinacity that Mr, Lincoln had 
withstood their steel; a man, in short, who would do justice, simple, 


even-handed justice; who would punish the guilty and protect the 
weak and innocent to the full extent of his power. The opinions 
about Mr. 


course, very varied ; 


Johnson's qualifications, in those first dark days, were, of 
but there was one point on which they all agreed 
and that was that he was just the man to punish traitors 
things he might fail to do; 


Other 
but this he was sure to do, 

The popular impression on this point was so strong that many sim- 
ple people began to entertain fears that we were entering on a reign of 
terror, and that Mr. Johnson, with his bitter personal experience of 
rebel rule, would use his newly acquired powers with remorseless vio- 
lence. The Southern leaders began to provide for their personal safety, 
and all the old women in Europe looked every mail for accounts of 
wholesale executions by the American Marat. Mr. 
seemed to take pains to confirm the prevalent opinion of the severity 
of his intentions. 


Johnson himself 


In every declaration which he made of his policy, 
during the few weeks following Mr. Lincoln's death, he placed the pun- 
ishment of treason first amongst his duties, and on high grounds of 
policy as well as of justice. 

the assassins of Mr. Lincoln. 


He placed it even above that of punishing 
In an address to the employees of the 


Treasury Department, on the 17th of April, he said : 


“T have always thought theft was a crime, and should be punished 
asacrime; that arson was a great crime, and should be punished 
such ; that murder was a dreadful crime, and should be punished as 
such; and that treason was the greatest of all crimes, and should 
punished as such.” 


To a deputation of the clergy, he said, on the same day y 


‘The assassination of any man, high or low, was a crime of the 
blackest dye. Especially diabolical was it when the blow was struck 
at the loved and honored head of a great nation in the ve ry moment of 
triumph. 3ut the horrible crime was only a portion of the gre: atest of 
crimes—the attempted assassination of the nation. And he believed 
that the American people felt it to be so. Zvreason was a crime, and not 
a mere difference of political opinions.” 


On the 18th of April he expressed himself on this subject still more 
emphatically and deliberately, in replying to the Illinois delegation : 


“Such a crime as the murder of a great and good man, ho#red 
and revered, the beloved and the hope of the people, springs not 
alone from a solitary individual of ever so desperate wickedness. We 
can trace its causes through successive ste ps, without my enumerating 
them here, back to that source which is the spring of all our woes. 
No one can say that if the perpetrator of this fiendish deed be arrested 
he should not unde rgo the extremest penalty the law Knows for crime, 
none will say that mercy should interpose. But is he alone guilty 
Here, gentlemen, you perhaps expect me to present some indication of my 
Suture policy. One thing Iwill say. Ev ery era teaches its lesson. The 
times we live in are not without instruction. The American people 
must be taught—it they do not already feel—that treason is a crime and 
must be punished ; that the Government will not always bear with its ene- 
mies ; that it ia strong, not only to protect, but to punish. When we turn 
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to the criminal code and examine the catalogue of crin we there 
find arson laid down as i crime i approp te penalty > we find 
there theft and robbery and murder given as crimes; and there, too, 
we find the last and highest of crimes—treason. With other and i 
ferior offences our people are familiar. But in our peaceful history 
treason has been almost unknown. The peop! st stand thet 

is the blackest of crimes, and will be surely punished. I make this al 
lusion not to ercite the already erasnerated feelings t } f 
poe rint out the principl es or p blie J sti “ rhich ahe nl qr ; leour ct it this 
partic ular juncture, a / which accord 2 cith N id } hlic morals. Let it be 


engraven on every heart that treason is a crime, and traiters shall suffer 
While we are appalled, overwhelmed, at the fall of one 
man in our midst by the hand of a traitor, shall we allow m 
not by what weapons—to attempt the life of the state with impunity | 
While we strain our minds to comprehend the enormity of this assas 
sination, shall we allow the nation to be assassinated? . . . When 


the question of exercising mercy comes before me, it will be considered 
calmly, judicially 


its pe nalty, 





remembering that Iam the Executive of the nation 
I know men love to have their names spoken of in connection with acts 
of mercy; and how easy it is to yield to this impuls _ But tee must 
ot forget that what may be mercy to the individual is cruelty to the 


In the exercise of mercy there should be no doubt left that this high 
prerogative is not used to relieve a few at the expense of the many.” 


We might multiply these quotations still further, The paramount 
} 


duty of punishing traitors continued for some weeks to be the saaliin n 


of all his speeches; and that portion of the public who felt it to be 
of the highest importance that the alg time in the history of the 
Republic that treason had been committed on a great scale, the 
law should be at once put in force against as many of the traitors 
as might be necessary to stamp their crime with due execration and 
due solemnity, were satisficd that Andrew Johnson was their man, 
Five months have elapsed since these declarations were made, and 
during that interval not a single n taken to punish any 


step has bec 
body for treason; and not one word is now ever heard from the Presi 


dent on any such subject. A very large portion of his time is, on the 


contrary, passed in listening to applications for pardons, and telling 





the applicants “to write them out and put them on file.” a duty which, 


we say it with all deference, might be very efficiently performed by a 
clerk for fifteen hundred dollars a year. There are now on file 12,000 


applications of this nature. They are, of course, acted upon very slowly, 


and we are sorry to say that those who wait their turn in their homes 
have to wait lone enough, while the more prominent and energetic 
rebels, who can come on to Washington and secure a personal interview 
with the President, through th ald of some old political crony, find no 


difficulty in getting their case “attended to” immediately. 





Now, we are not calling for wholesale ven e, proscription, o1 
confiscation, but we think the country ought to know what were the 
reasons which made the duty of punishing treason seem so =" in 


April last, 
now hear no talk of punishing anybo 


ind whether they have in the interval lost their force. We 
+7; 


v for such an offence except 
Davis, and although we undoubtedly believe him to be the guiltiest of 


all, if any be guilty, the difference in degree is not so great as to make 


him worthy of death while Cobb, Wise, Toombs, & Co. go free, 


and settle down peaceably on the soil they have for four vears helped 
to drench with fratricidal blood. If it be the opinion of the Govern- 


ment that the clause of the Constitution defining treason, and the act 


of Congress attaching the penalty to the offence, are mistakes or nulli 
ties, and that defeat on the battle-tield is all the punishment that 


either justice policy calls for, the public ought to know it, that it 


about it. If the Government does not think 





may express its opi 
so, and still believes treason to be the first and worst of crimes, let us 
have the traitors, or as many of them as may be deemed expedient, 
brought to a fair and open trial; and this done, let us have an end to 
pardon-filing, and pardon-broking, and oath-taking, and all the rest of 
that time-killing and demoralizing farce by which the country is now 
amused at Wa 

Moreover, a large number of military officers who were educated by 


shington. 


the United States, who had sworn fidelity to the United States flag, and 
who, as its soldiers, owed it a peculiar allegiance, recognized by men 
of honor in all countries as peculiarly solemn and binding, four years 
ago deserted their colors, and went over to the enemy. Resignation in 
the face of the enemy, for the purpose of following him, is, of course, 
Hundreds who did this (to the soldier) accursed 


thing are now roving about Northern and Southern cities, jovial, 


simply desertion. 
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unabashed, unrepentant, What we want to know is, whether a crime | entitled to nothing better than protection from violence. To have pro- 
of this sort is regarded in the American army as punishable or not; if pounded in France, before the Revolution, the theory that the French 
so, Whether defeat on the battle-tield is the only penalty of which it is | government was not the government of the king and the gentilshommes 
considered worthy This is a question which ought to be settled now | would by them have been regarded as flat blasphemy. Catholic eman 
once for all, for the manner of its settlement must affect the notions of | cipation was long resisted in Ireland, on the plea that it was a Protestant 
discipline andof military obligation that will prevail in our armies for | country and Protestant government. In European Turkey the ten 
generations to Come, millions of Christians are, in the eyes of the two millions of Mussul- 
—— . mans, but strangers and sojourners, like the old French peasantry,- 


“ens taillables et corvéables sans merci, ni mis¢ricorde.” There is, in 


PERRY ON GOVERNMENT. | short, no corner in the world in which bigotry or caste feeling has found 


GoveERNOR PERRY'S message to the State Convention of South Caro- | a home, in which it has not sought to assert itself by excluding a por- 


lina may be taken as a full and frank expression of the opinions enter- | tion of the population from civil rights. 


tained on the great political questions of the day by nearly everybody To have this theory of the nature of our government boldly thrust 
in that State, and, we may fairly infer, in most other parts of the South. | in our faces now, after the events of the last four years, by men 
Ile assures us, in express terms, that there are no political parties and) who have come red-handed from the pattle-field, and to whose 
no differences of sentiment amongst South Carolinians. He exhorts garments the blood of our sons and brothers. still clings; and to 
the Convention to abolish slavery formally, not because they have | know that the President, who owes in part at least his ability to 


changed their minds as to its social or political value, but because it is| be President at all to the valor and blood of the colored troops, 
only in this way that they can get from under military rule, and pre- | concurs with them in this scandalous repudiation of democratic 
vent a continuance of that protection to the freedmen which is now | principles, are things which the country, we trust, will find it hard to 
afforded by * the whole military force of the United States.” He exhorts | bear. We trust, when the proper time comes, the South Carolinian 
them to treat the freedmen kindly, but adds, * that legislation will be | philosophers will be taught in good earnest that 


lenocracy, as 

required to regulate the relative duties of the employer and employee.” | Americans understand it, means the government of the people by the 
What will be the nature of that legislation? We cannot tell. We) people for the people, and that “ people” means human _ beings 

it the North, once the State is back in the Union, will have no control | every shade of complexion. 


over it whatever. What course it will take, we can only conjecture 





. . . 4 ‘ > oe —- 
from what we see and hear of the feelings current amongst the South 


ern people at present as to the negro’s status and rights. On this point | THE CONFEDERATE BONDHOLDERS 
our correspondent’s letter this week contains some instructive revela- | ” , ’ ; ; ; 
tions. In re-adjusting the basis of representation in the State, Gov. I'He English holders of the Confederate cotton loan have given the 
Perry recommends that three-fifths of the freedmen be counted in the 
Sh, " P ° ° ° } steri r »¢ Yr j 2 let i } "nite St: as G "7) - 
estimates of population, thus leaving the lower counties their old pre- olstering one another up in the belief that the United State rovern 
; ns : nt is liable for : del tts iilidiceas ie ateeiite « 

dominance, while denying the majority of their population all power - nt is li ble for the de its of the Contede1 icy. The stupidity and 
, ignorance which were displayed on that occasion were so stupendous 

in the government. : h ti : ; ‘ " Y 
It is needless to say he is emphatically opposed to negro suffrage ; | ** to explain much that was previously incomprehensible in the con- 
a “ae ; ae . : . duct of these worthies during the war, « One can hardly wonder now 
und not to negro suffrage only, but to negro citizenship. On this point : ; -. : 
, : oe \ that men who gravely propose to send a deputation to Washington to 
his trumpet gives no uncertain sound. He says: ' rs : E 
ask for the payment of their debts should have had enough confidence 
“ The radical Republican party North are looking with great interest | jn Spence, Davis, and Prioleau to lend the money. In fact, it is disered 
to the action of the Southern States in reference to negro suffrage, and 
whilst they admit that a man should be able to read and write and have ’ ; , : : 
a property qualification in order to vote, yet they contend that there having such donkeys to deal with, they did not succeed in getting more 


itable in the highest degree to the Richmond Jeremy Diddlers that, 


should be no distinction between voters on account of color. They | out of them than they did. 

forget that this is a white man’s government, and intended for white | They managed at the meeting, by the aid of some of that luminous 
men only, and that the Supreme Court of the United States has decided ; . : 
that the negro is not an American citizen under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, That each and every State of the Union has the unquestioned 


reasoning on international obligations with which James Spence and 
ithe Morning Herald have made the world so familiar, to extract from 


right of deciding for herself who shall exezeise the right of suffrage, is | the Vice-Chancellor’s decision in the case of the Prioleau cotton a 
beyond all dispute You will settle this grave question as the interest | conclusion binding the United States not only to pay the liens attach 
md honor of the State demand. ing to that particular piece of goods, but all other liabilities of the 


In the Dred Scott case it was decided that a negro could not sue} Confederacy. This it is, we presume, which drew forth from Mr. 
w be sued in the United States Courts. He cannot sue or be sued in | Seward dast week the indignant letter of repudiation addressed to Mr 
those of South Carolina either, and it is not, we believe, proposed to Adams. The occasion seems hardly worthy of his notice. It would 


mfer any new rights upon him; so that when Governor Perry and his | have been time enough to squelch their pretensions when they got an) 
new constitution step back into the Union again, the majority of the | body with more honesty or common sense than themselves to support 


free inhabitants will be in a state of outlawry. And yet Perry and his them. 

confederates are complying to the full with all the conditions that There are two points in Mr. Seward’s letter which have attracted 

President Johnson exacts of them. the attention of lawyers, though we believe no journal but the New 
Phe doctrine that * this is a white man’s government, and intended | York 7riéune has touched upon them. He denies that the Confederate 


for white men only,” is, as the Perrys prof ss it. aS monstrous a doe- | government “ ever was a government de facto, or in any sense a politic il 
trine as Was ever concocted ; and if any State is allowed, at this crisis, ; power, capable of .  . maintaining corporate rights in any torn 

with the light we now enjoy, to reorganize on this principle, it will But if not, and if the United States does not claim the Liverpoo! 
not only be a fruitful source of trouble hereafter, but will make the | cotton, as its successor, the question arises, in what character does thi 
very name of American democracy a hissing and a byword amongst all | latter come into court? If the cotton was sent to Liverpool during the 
the nations of the earth. It is an adaptation to our circumstances and | war by private individuals only, what legal claim can this Government 


measures of the worst, most impious, and most nearly worn-out of all have upon it? The contiscation act can clearly not be executed in 
the articles of the old feudal creed. that laws or governments England, supposing the cotton to fall into the cateyery of rebel 
can exist only for a portion of the human beings who live under them, property. If the Vice-Chancellor’s decision that the Contederates 
snd wv e labor and money maintain them. When it was sought to were a de facto government be knocked aside, on what ground 
retain in England the stigma which medieval bigotry had fixed on the would he be justified in interfering with Prioleau’s property in it ¢ 

Jew, it was proclaimed in the legislature, by Tory zealots, that that His decision, of course, whatever it might be, would affect nothing 


a 8 a sa ve ~¢ . eee ee ee a eee 
sa Christian country and Christian government, and that Jews were except the disposition of Confederate property within his jurisdiction, 


crowning proof of their folly by holding a meeting for the purpose of 
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It would no more touch the general obligations of the United 
States Government than the motions of the planets. 
imagine, known to everybody but the Confederate bondholders that, 
while a government is bound to pay the debts of another regularly es- 
tablished government which it overthrows, and whose place and pow- 
ers it assumes, those who lend to a revolutionary government stake 
everything on the chance of its succeeding. No political philosopher 
has yet soared so far above the regions of common sense as to hold that 
an established government is bound to pay the debts of everybody who 
chooses to rebel against it. 

We believe very curious and personal revelations are shortly forth- 
coming as to the real source of the devotion which some of the Con- 
federate prophets, such as Mr. James Spence, displayed in the cause of 
Southern independence, The captured archives are unfolding some 
strange tales. 


> e—_____—_——_ 


THE FENIAN MOVEMENT. 


Tue Fenian movement, which is now causing so much uneasiness 


* 30.000. 


in Ireland, is calculated to dishearten all those who look for the regen- 
eration of Ireland through the exertions of Irishmen; for the simple 
reason that it proves that the great mass of them have not profited by 
experience. The organization is neither more nor less than an attempt 
to dismember the British empire, by a rising of half-armed peasants, 
without a treasury, Commissariat, credit, or leaders, and this in a small 
island, with the sea in possession of the enemy. What makes it all 
the more absurd, is the fact that the clergy and the gentry are all 
opposed to it, and from one of these two classes any military move- 
ment in Ireland directed against the Government must draw leaders 
and inspiration, in order to ensure its rising for even a single day above 
the dimensions of a riot, as everybody knows who possesses any 
acquaintance with the mental and moral condition of the people. 
Moreover, the Protestant population of Ulster and Leinster, one of the 
dourest and toughest races in the world, would resist it to the last man, 
and would be supported by England with as much vigor and fierceness 
as if her existence were at stake. The Fenian movement, therefore, 
is really a movement for bringing about the massacre and starvation of 
a body of unfortunates on whom bad government has already inflicted 
the direst misery. 

There is one other reason which must prevent any sensible friend of 
political progress from wishing the movement success, and that is, 
that its result, if it did succeed, would inevitably be a state of things 
which he could not wish to see. A government established in Ireland 
by a peasants’ revolution would inevitably be a sacerdotal govern- 
ment, very much resembling that of the papacy at Rome. If laymen 
held office, they would only govern in name; their policy and ideas 
would be shaped by the clergy, and we all know what sort of politi- 
cal organization would be produced by a process of this sort. There are 
amongst the masses in Ireland no materials for the foundation or ad- 
ministration of a government based on modern ideas. The Irish peo- 


ple are unquestionably, politically, one or two stages behind the whole | 


of the Western world. Who is to blame for this state of things is a 
question on which we cannot here enter. The fact remains. 

They emerged from the tribal condition towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. They were governed down to that period by an 
archaic code of laws, displaying in no respect much greater range or 
depth of legal ideas than the code of Menu, or the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, and this, it must be remembered, in the age of Bacon, Grotius, 
and d’Aguesseau. Had they then come in contact with a more 
advanced race, on terms of equality; they might have rapidly caught 
up with the rest of the civilized world. They were, however, met by a 
ruthless conqueror, and had to endure, for two centuries more, all that 
unscrupulous power can inflict on helpless weakness. The result has 
been that the political ideas of other Christian nations have made very 
little impression on them, and they retain to this hour, and show it 
even in America, a subjection to the influences and traditions of clan 
life, a tendency to follow persons rather than principles, and to vote in 
droves under a chief, an inability to grasp political ideas as something 
distinct from politicians, which render them, in spite of their won- 


derful capacity for discipline and subordination, all but incapable o* 


carrying on a free government. 
For it is, we 


| would be, beyond all other difficulties, the 


It is true that the same incapacity has 


shown itself in France and other cou 





different, and which indicate a very different stage of political devel 
opment. 
“#e 


CANADIAN POLICY. 

OnE would imagine that the continual draining away of the popu 
lation in a country so large in wilderness-land and so naked of peopk 
‘skeleton in the closet” to 
the hearts of a provident administration. The Roman Catholic bishop 
of Toronto, in an address a fortnight since to the clergy of his dioces 
gave this loss of population as a reason for not proceeding now to rebuild 
St. Patrick’s church. 


in every direction. 


He said the young men are leaving the country 
By the Government census of 1861, the Catholics of 
the diocese numbered 42,000 souls, and now the clergy report only 
As many as 4,000 Catholics have gone trom Toronto city 
alone to the States, in pursuit of employment; and in Lower Canada, 
And yet, 


he said, “the people were leaving it by tens of thousands,” 
the Montreal J/era/d remarks, * no steps appear to be seriously taken to 
meet this state of things.” What steps any one would propose, * seri 
ously,” we do not know. It looks to us like a very difficult problem 
But it is not this which weighs upon the spirits of the present * respon 


sible government ” of Canada. 


On Saturday, September 16, a speech of two hours in length was 
made in the Legislative Assembly, at Quebec, by the Hon. George 


Brown, editor of the Toronto Glohe, and now President of the Executive 
Council, explaining “the policy of the Government” respecting the 
purchase of the interests of the Hudson's Bay Company in the territories 


lying north and north-west of Canada, up to the Arctic Ocean, In his 


late visit to England he obtained an agreement from the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to annex all that territory to Canada, provided the Provincial 
Government shall first cancel all the claims of the Hudson's Bay Com 
pany. The company demands the payment of a million pounds ster 
ling for conceding only that part of the territory required for settlement, 
reserving the entire monopoly of the fur trade, which amounts to ten 
millions yearly. Mr. Brown thought this demand quite exorbitant, and 
that it is indispensable to obtain a surrender of all the rights of the 
company, so that the settlers should have the benetit of the fur trade. 
He now proposes to negotiate with the company on this basis, that 
Canada now stands in the shoes of the Imperial Government, having all 
the rights except those of the company; that the question is an open 
one, whether the company possesses any legal rights whatever in the 
territory; that the present proprietors paid but a million and a half 
sterling when they bought out the old company, which was less than 
the stock and fixtures were worth, besides the claim on the American 


Government, whi¢h they profess to estimate at a million of dollars ; 


and, finally, that it is better for Canada to give something handsome to 
settle all questions and avoid litigatiGn. He will devote the winter to 


intends in any event 
to extend jurisdiction over all the territory that is not claimed by the 


these negotiations, but, as soon as spring opens, he 





company. Angl he holds that Canada is legally * entitled to every toot 
of land which the French held at the time of the cession in 1763." 

Mr. Brown evidently cherishes this project as a specialty of his 
own, on which he expects to hang his political fortune. He has * taken 


a deep interest in it for nearly twenty years,” and las himself managed 
all the steps by which the business has been forwarded thus far. And 
he is happy to have brought his colleagues to agree with him in approy 
ing the course he had indicated. * for obtaining the speedy Possession 
of the country hefore the Americans flocked into it.” Here we have an 
inkling of what troubles Mr. Brown His thoughts are not occupied 
with a concern about his own people going out of Canada, but with 
the tormenting fear of the Americans crowding into the North-west, 
down the Red River of the North, and up the Saskatchawan, and 

on to the gold fields of Frazer's River, and everywhere that enterprise 
can get the advantage of sloth and fear. For we are told that ‘1n this 
connection he alluded to information he had recently received as to the 
probability of large numbers going in trom the States, by the way ot 


St. Paul. to the gold fields, as showing the necessity of adopting the 


speediest method possible of getting « settlement of the que stion.” Ts 
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is an urgent case, evidently, and not very easy to manage satisfactorily. 


The company see how eager he is to buy, and must be strongly tempted 
i . . - 


to stand out for the largest price that would have any chance of being 
paid And on th other hand, the Canadians, who have already 
almost a world of unoccupied land, with their people all the time going 
to the States, will not be easily persuaded to pay five to ten millions of 
dollars just for more land. They do not see the advantage of having 
more territory to survey, to penetrate with roads and railroads and 
canals, to furnish with magistrates and police, and to fortify and 
defend, when they are already so deeply in debt, with expenses beyond 
their income, and no present probability of an increase of revenue. It 
looks dark, but something must be done “ before the Americans flock 
in!” What shall it be 7 

The Provincial Parliament is adjourned. The Atlantic cable is 


because it is not settled 


broken. The railroad to Halifax is not begun, 
who is to pay. The militia is left to take care of itself. The defences 
are indefinitely postponed. The Confederacy is laid over till next year. 
The great Republic is not exploded. The Reciprocity Treaty is at an 
end, The Canadians are running out at one end, and the Americans 
are flocking in at the other. Measures are in train to press forward the 
construction of the railroad from St. Paul to Puget Sound without 
delay in the North-west, and other movements will soon be made 
towards the free navigation of the St. Lawrence in the North-east. 
The question recurs, What is the policy of the Canadian Government ? 


oe = = 


“ 
A YANKEE” ON NEGROES. 

“A YANKEE,” New York correspondent of the London Spectator, 
a few weeks ago, commenting on the Davenport case at Green- 
wich, quoted Deacon Button’s extraordinary address to the negro, 
and declared that although there was a difference of opinion 
upon the subject in the community, those who approved of it, 
“though they said less, thought, and what was of greater im- 
portance, felt much more, were very largely in the majority.” He 
told, also, of a professor in the college where he had studied, “a 
gentle, firm, wise man, with a large soulLand wide sympathies,” “ one 
of our strongest anti-slavery men for years before the war,” who, after a 
visit to the South, declared to him “ that he came back hating slavery 
more than ever, but loathing the negro with an anutterable loathing.” 
And he tells of “an editor of one of the leading anti-slavery papers in 
the country, and one which advocates giving suffrage to the freed 
slaves,” having said to him, “ These negroesare doubtless here by a dis- | 
pensation of Providence ; but’—with an earnestness which a whimsical 
smile could not conceal—* O that the Lord had been pleased to dis- | 
pense his negroes somewhere else !” { 

These gentlemen he puts forward as fairrepresentatives of the genu- 
ine feeling of the North with regard to the colored race. He even 
cites the antipathy of the Irish in the cities to the negroes as an evi- | 
dence of the “awful gulf of separation which exists between the two | 
races in this country,” and informs his English readers that there could 
be no greater mistake than that of European w riters, “* that opposition 
to slavery and a liking to the negro, or at least a special good-will to 
He adds: 

o 

“T tell you frankly that the mass of the people here were glad to fight 
against slavery, but had no intention of fighting for the negro. They felt 
that slavery was a great crime, a sin against human nature. They wished 
to purge the republic of that wickedness, but they had no particular sym- 
pathy with, though most of them much compassion for, the race against 
whom the wrong was committed. You in Europe seemed to be thinking 
about the individual negroes; we, in the mass, thought little or nothing of 
the individual negroes, but much of the barbarous institution of slavery 
To restrain that within such bounds as could be placed to it, and to relieve | 
ourselves to the utmost of our ability of responsibility for its existence under 
our flag, we were willing to accept a great war, and to fight it through with 
four years’ unprecedented waste of life and treasure. But to free those in- 
dividual negroes held in bondage at the South, you may be sure we would 
not have sacrificed the lives of one thousand of our brothers, not to say of 
more than one hundred thousand. Even if by freeing them we could have 
raised them to the position of the British agricultural laborer, we should not 
have felt called upon’to make our homes desolate throughout the land to at 
tain that end (let those who would have decided otherwise for themselves 
condemn us); and we knew that to the negroes of the present generation 
freedom would, with rare exceptions, be a boon only in name, and to hun- } 
dreds of thousands, as it has already been to thousands, a death-warrant. 
But as to the institution of slavery, the perpetuation under our sanction and | 


| 
him, must go together, and vice versa.” 
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by our protection of that charter of wrong, cruelty, and degradation, was 
quite another matter.” 
The close of his letter is the most remarkable part of it : 

“ This feeling (‘ioathing’ for the negro) pervades all classes here, without 
being affected at all by culture or position. It is often most improperly 
called a hatred of the negro, for it exists among those who are willing to 
do all in their power for his welfare, who never treat him or speak to him 
but with kindness and consideration, and who would gladly see him develop 
himself to the extent of his capacity in a community of his own race. It is 
oftener and more improperly called a feeling of caste, for it has nothing to 
do with the position of the negro, past or present, as a slave, and it would 
not be in the least modified in the case of a negro who was as wise and as 
magnificent as Solomon, To compare it, as some do, with the medieval 
hatred for the Jew is to forget that it has no relation to the religious belief 
or the crimes of the forefathers of those in regard to whom it exists. It 
does not depend upon color, for men of other races, who are darker than 
some negroes, or than most mulattoes, do not elicit it. It is purely a matter 
of race. To those who have it the reason simply is, that the negro is—a 
negro. Now this aversion, which is not new (it is, at least, as old as the 
time of Shakespeare), and which may be called unreasoning, but hardly 
blind, is one of the great moral forces,—nay, is the great moral force, which 
must be taken into consideration in the restoration of this country to tran- 
quillity and prosperity. The difficulty is no less at the North than at the 
South. And there is this element in it which seems almost impossible of 
elimination,—the all-pervading consciousness that if political privileges are 
given to the negro, political position and social intercourse must inevitably 
follow. The negro at the ballot-box means the negro in Congress, in all 
public places, in the parlor, at the table, in the marriage-bed. It isas if you 
were to have negroes as 5 to 3 in some of your counties, as 3 to2 and as2 to 
1 in others, and scattered freely through the rest of the country ; and as if 
you might look for negroes in the House of Commons, if not in the House 
of Lords, for negro brothers-in-law and mulatto grandchildren. At such a 
prospect, our people, with exceedingly rare exceptions, revolt. I am not 
defending this aversion, or saying that it is either right or reasonable. I 
merely tell you of its existence, and that it must needs be considered by wise 
statesmen as much as a Mussulman’s horror of pork, or a Brahmin’s loath- 
ing of a tanner. A YANKEE.” 


* A Yankee” is in general an able, sagacious writer, who has done 
the Northern cause good service during the war, though his letters 
have all been more or less marred by his attempting to secure English 
sympathy for the free States in the late struggle, by showing the 
existence here of strong aristocratic or caste feeling, and by making 
out Northern society very much less democratic, and far more 
“genteel,” than “good society” in London has been pleased to 
imagine it. He has evidently supposed that if he could prove that we 
had not departed so very far, after all, from the great British model, that 
we still retained a class to be despised and a class to despise it, the 
English public would at once recognize the wrong it had done the 
North, and fall upon its neck and blubber out its sympathy. 

This, in our opinion, was a great mistake, though one into which 
it was not unnatural for a writer who evidently himself winces under 
democracy to fall. It proved nothing against his reasoning power, 
however, which the letter before us does; and we should be astonished 
by some of the absurdities which the latter contains, if we were not 
familiar with the extraordinary influence which the discussion of the 
negro and his condition almost invariably exerts in muddling the 
brain of those who “ loathe” him. That a people can have “ compas- 
sion” for a race which their “ gentle, firm, wise men, with large souls 
and wide sympathies” “ unutterably loathe,” is a singular assertion, 
which “ A Yankee” will find it difficult to get even so gullible a public 


| as the English to believe; and to assert that the American people were 


ready to incur “ unprecedented waste of life,” and “ make their homes 


desolate,” for the purpose of destroying slavery, while hating the 
slaves with a hatred which, as ‘* A Yankee” describes it, surpasses in 
intensity all hatreds that human beings have ever felt towards their 
fellows before, is to claim for them a power of abstraction, a dex- 
terity in making distinctions, for which nobody who is not afflicted 
with “negro on the brain” will give them credit. He might as 
well tell us that all free white citizens were capable of working the 
differential calculation. It is possible that the Anglo-Saxon race may 
some day or other get its moral nature into such subjection to its will 
as to be able to rise to the loftiest heights of indignation over the ill- 
treatment of an object which it utterly abominates, and be ready 
to risk life and limb for its deliverance; but that time is not yet, and 
the world moves slow ly. 

The best of the argument, however, has still to come. “The negro 
at the ballot-box means the negro in Congress, in all public places, in 
the parlor, at the table, and in the marriage-bed. It is as if you were 
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to have negroes as five to three in some of your counties, as three to 
two, and as two to one in others, scattered freely through the rest of 
the country, and as if you might look for negroes in the House of Com- 
mons, if not in the House of Lords, for negro brothers-in-law, and 
mulatto grandchildren. At such a prospect our people, with exceed- 
ingly rare exceptions, revolt.” We have not often read a passage from 
the pen of an educated man with more astonishment than the foregoing. 
It thus appears that you have only to give the negro the franchise, and 
the “ unutterable loathing” felt for him by the white race will com- 
pletely disappear. He will be elected by white votes to the highest 
offices in the State, and penetrate into white families by marriage; ‘the 
gentle, firm, wise men, with large souls and wide sympathies,” who 
now cannot bear the sight of him, will be glad of him for a son-in-law, 
and “the editors of the leading anti-slavery papers,” who now wish 
“the Lord would dispense him somewhere else,” will ask him to dinner. 
We recommend after this to the Medical Association as a good subject 
for discussion the “occult influence of the negro on the nervous fibri 
of the Caucasian race.” 

We need hardly say the Saturday Revicw copies “A Yankee's” re- 
marks with great gusto, and makes them the foundation for a charge 
of wholesale humbug and hypocrisy against the North. 


Correspondence. 


THE FEELINGS OF THE SOUTHERN NEGROES. 

Tue following is a letter from the gentleman from whose correspond- 
ence we have already published extracts in Nos. 11 and 12 of THe 
Nation. All that he says regarding the condition of the South derives 
a peculiar value from the fact that he has been sent to report on it by 
an association of business men in Massachusetts, and for purely business 
purposes : 

ORANGEBURG, S. C., September 8, 1865. 
To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 

The sole ambition of the freedman at the present time appears to be to 
become the owner of a little piece of land, there to erect an humble home, 
and to dwell in peace and security at his own free will and pleasure: if he 
wishes to cultivate the ground to cotton on his own account, to be able todo 
so without any one to dictate to him hours or systems of labor ; if he wishes 
instead to plant corn or sorghum or sweet potatoes, to be able to do that free 
from any outside control—in one word, to be free, to control his own time 
and efforts without anything that can remind him of past sufferings in 
bondage. 

This is their idea, their desire, and their hope. It is common to all, but 
much stronger among the married and middle-aged. Ask almost any one 
what they are going to do this winter, and they will answer you, “I’se got 
a sister’ —a wife or mother, as the case might be—‘“in Virginia, and I’m 
going to look her up and fetch her home.” Or they are going home them 
selves; that may be in Mississippi, or Kentucky, or any other of the South- 
ern Stutes furthest from them. One and all they have a journey to make, 
and generally they are just from some point, oftentimes quite distant. I am 
more than inclined to doubt if they are ever again induced to work in large 
gangs on large plantations for the Southerners. The mere offer of wages. 
however large, does not appear to tempt them to make engagements for anv 
length of time—a whole season, for instance. They are generally willing 
enough to perform job-work at a reasonable rate, if it will not take them 
more than a day or two, but it is difficult and well-nigh impossible to ke« 1 
them steadily at work a week at a time. They are apt to believe, in the 
matter of contracts, judging from their past experiences, that the fairer the 
promises made to them, the less likely they are to be kept. Then, again, 
they all appear fearful of forfeiting their newly acquired liberty in som: 
manner. The raising of cotton is associated in the negroes’ minds with 
memories of the overseer, the driver, and the lash—in fact, with the whole 
system of slavery, and they appear to think them inseparable. | judge that 
a great change has come over them since the war has ceased. Thus, while 
they regarded the issue as at all doubtful, they were content to live on in 
the same old way, and to wait for the event to be assured. So long as the 
Southerners remained in the field there were doubts, for their masters were 
constantly assuring them that they never, never, never could be whipped 
That is all changed now, and the difference in the behavior of the blacks is! 
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to be noticed at once. The present race of Southern men are most of them 
too set in their way ever to chang their opinions. Here and there one will 
be found smart enough to endeavor to assimilate himself to Northern ideas 
of progress, but as a whole they will be left behind in the race of civilization 
It may be that I labor under the objection of beit too me F et. and 
cannot see distinctly, nor judge as correetly, as those at a greater distance 
but it does appear to me as though it would tak years, at least, to restore 


order out of this chaos. Of one thing, however, there can be no doubt, the 


introduction of the Northern element and principles will do more toward the 


re-establishment of law and order than any other one thing. The Southern 
ers’ minds are in a peculiar state just now They listen to all hints as to 


the improvement of their situation, and the sensible ones are anxious, and 








even eager, to give the free-labor system a fair trial, alt! h not one 
ina hundred but will pronounce its success to be an imposs ity rhere 
are not wanting at the South a class of men, a small minority as vet 
it is true, but, as a class, influential, who t! cl see an opportunity 
to make money by falling in with the new order of 1) Sa R 
heartily. Sach men as these will offer, and are now offering, to pay the 
blacks fair prices for their labor next season on the plantations. I know of 
offers of fifteen dollars a month, with board, lodging, medical attendance, 
the right to raise stock and to cultivate an ac ot on his own 
account, as garden, to first-class field hands, made by Southerners of this 
class. Now, in my opinion, this is very fair pas Others offer one-fourth of 


the crop, of all crops. But the determination of the blacks not to work 
cotton so long as they can find other work to do, is all but invincible. Those 
Northern men who commence operations early next season will be able to 
make crops, for they can hire away the steadiest and best hands from their 
former owners, who have folded their hands and are waiting, like Micawber, 


for something to turn up. As to slavery, that: ist be blind indeed who 





cannot see that it isas dead as the Pharaohs and only awaits its burial. Even 


if the North should acquiesce in its re-establishment, it would be impossible 


The black man is another being; the shackles are off. and only by a terrible 


he fact is, that while we are 





and doubtful struggle could thev be 





debating what amount of capacity the black man possesses, he has gone 


beyond the anticipations of his warmest friends not only realizes that 
he is free, but he is not at all disposed to acedpt any restrictions on his per 


fect freedom. Those who have been flatte 





themselves that he would 


have to pass through a transition state, will be disappointed ; the only trouble 





now is to prevent him from mistaking license for liberty: to inculcate the 
doctrine of responsibility among the blacks now should be the aim of every 


Northern man at the South to-day, for it is only from the Northern men the 


blacks will stoop to learn. Our white soldiers from a love of mischief have 





been filling the ears of the blacks with the most ridiculous and outrageous 
stories. It iseasv enough to make them b vethem. Thus, when I tell them 
that it is not true that the lands are to be divided among them, not one 


ten fully believes me. “Has n't General Sherman set aside the S« 


for them%” “ What's, the use to give usour freedom if we can't stay where 
we were raised, and own our houses where we were born, and our little 


pieces of ground?” The black soldicrs are responsible for the bad habits of 


the freedmen to a great extent. I am at a loss to see 





possible rood 


their presence here is now. If to humble the 8 





rm pride, that end hus 


rs make the most i 





been fully accomplished. I have heard black sol 


sulting remarks to Southerners, who are too glad to get by with onlv thi 


to take notice of them. The one thing before all others is, however, to 
educate, educate, educate! Blacks and whites, old and young, rich and poor, 
education is their need alike A. 


THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
XI 
Davipson Co., N. C., Sept. 11, 1865 


I LEFT Greensboro’ this morn 





r early, and without regret, for my stay 
there had been far from comfortable. It is a small, hilly town with only 


tants: but boasts a hotel styled “The Me tre 





twenty-seven hundr 





politan,” in which I took up my quarters. To me they gave a room with a 


bed in it, and a wash-basin, and a chair in which one could sit if the back 


I 


of it was first set against the wall. My horse had the freedom of a small 


vard, where, without so much shelter as the shade of a tree, he was con 


stantly exposed to sun or rain. My room, also, was open to the elements, for 


yn one night I was driven from my bed by a deluge of rain-water pouring 
from the boarded ceiling, which flooded and soaked the floor, and rendered 


the room nearly uninhabitable for two days afterwards. The hotel table 
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was entirely in keeping with the chambers. Such things in themselves are 
not unendurable ; but the traveller's equanimity is sure to be disturbed 
when he finds that landlords can push impudence and extortion so far as to 
demand five dollars a day for such board and lodging. In Danville we fared 
somewhat better, but not without having somewhat more to pay, the 
charge for horse and man per day being six dollars and a quarter. Yet 
nearly every article of food here used is cheaper in these country towns than 
in the Northern Atlantic States. 

As I rede away, the day was grey and soft, promising rain, but soon all 
At the hotel 
they told me that Salisbury was forty miles distant; at a blacksmith’s shop 


the clouds were dissipated and the sun shone oppressively. 


a mile and a half from the village, the distance was said to be only thirty- 
five miles; after an hour's riding I enquired again, and was told that the 
men folks called it forty-six miles to Salisbury and six miles back to Greens- 
boro’; tonight my host tells me that really the distance between the two 
places is fifty-two miles by the country roads, and that I have travelled 
thirty-one miles since morning. Some of these people, I find, have never 
passed beyond the bounds of the county in which they were born, and have 


learned nothing of places which they have not visited. 

My road has led me over sandy hills, sterile in appearance, and evidently 
occupied by people belonging to the class of poor whites ; but the country 
seemed more thickly settled than the richer districts further north. I saw 
white women as well as white men busy in the fields, and there were as many 
white people at work as negroes. Whenever a good opportunity presented 
itself, I engaged them in conversation, and usually found them not averse 
to leave their labor and talk for a while. Six or seven miles out of Greens 
boro’, seeing a farmer in his sorghum fields stripping the leaves from the 
cane, I stopped and enquired about the road. He gave me the desired in 
formation, and, in answer to his questions, I said I was riding to Salisbury 
fron Lynchburg. He was a lean, hard-featured man, past the middle age, 
who owned about a hundred acres of land, he said, and was “ an original 


secessioner.” I asked if he farmed his land without help: 


Most 0’ our hirelin’ men went 
off to the war, and pretty much all on ’em got killed, or died off one way 


“Tha’n’t no help jest now, he answered. 
and another. I don’t know but all on ’em out o’ this neighborhood is gone; 
I a’ n’t sure as one come back. My wife’s brother holp me in plantin’. But 
we a’ n't doin’ much anyhow this season, and I am by myself now.” 


“T should think you’d hire negroes; you have employed them, I sup 
pose.” 

“Oh yes; before the war, you know, I hed black ones then every year. 
But we could make ‘em work then. I would n't expect to make a crop with 
‘em now; they ‘re no account. A’n't it so in your country ?” 
“The farmers in Virginia are almost all saying the same thing.” 
“Exactly ; it’s jestsoeverywhar. I tried one this year. 


about a month, and wanted to come on and work for me; I had a house 


He come along 
stannin’ empty. ‘Yer all so d—n lazy,’ says I, ‘since ye call yerselves free, 
running yere and thar from pillar to post, that I don’t want none o’ ye.’ 
But he ‘lowed he could work well, never was a sassy nigger, would n’t ha’ 
‘Wal,’ says I, 


‘I'll try yer, and yer to understand that I won't hev no back-talk, and yer to 


left but his master told him to go ; only try him, and so on. 


do jest what 1 say or ye’ ll find me out. I sprawl a nigger d—n quick.’ 
That's jest the kind o’ man lam; I never could stan’ any back-talk from 
one on ‘em. 


They know me, too; a free nigger ‘d jest as soon see the devil 


as see me. This boy promised faithful, and that evenin’ I lent him the cart 
to go and bring up his things and his wife; hed n't much, you know, but 
sich as ’t was I let him hev the cart to move it, and I put him into the house. 
Next mornin’ I was out in the field with my brother-in-law gittin’ out ma 
nure, and arter we'd been at it a half hour, along come Mister Nigger. ‘I 
been knockin’ up some shelves,’ says he, ‘ and I come to ax ye for a handful 
that house needs fixin’ bad, and I can’t live thar unless I do some 
thin’ to it.’ 


o’ nails ; 
‘D’ ye see that ar shovel?’ says I to him, ‘and that ar cart? 
Pick up and go to work, or I'll run ye off this place faster ’n ye come on to 
it. I didn’t hire ye to make houses,’ says I; ‘I hired ye to work on the 
farm.’ ” 

“ What did he say to that ?” 

“ Nothin’. 
for five or six d Lys. 


He knew better. He took the shovel and worked right well 
Ye know how it is with ‘em—for about three days it’s 
work as if they ‘d break everything to pieces; but arter that it’s go out late 
and come in soon. He didn’t say nothin’ for a week, but kept at it pretty 
close, and then one night he packed up, him and his wife, and left. I knew 
tolerably well whar to find him—down the road a piece, ‘long with some 
free niggers ; so I gathered up some o’ our boys, and we went down to this 


place whar I thought he was at, and told him hed make tracks before 
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night, and if he was found in this neighborhood arter next day we ‘d shoot 
him wharever we found him.” 

*“ Do you know where he went?” 

“Tle settled down in a place about seven miles over here ; but we sent 
word to some o’ the boys thar, and they gathered up agin and run him out 
o’ that. We a’ n't agoin’ to let niggers walk over us; we can take care o’ 
our black ones as soon as the Yankees is gone. In Virginny, I reckon, yer 
better off; ye have the civil law thar.” 

I gave him some information as to the condition of things in Virginia : 
telling him that there was a Federal garrison at most of the county seats, to 
whom was entrusted the duty of protecting the colored population, while in 
North Carolina that matter was left in the hands of the home guards. 
He agreed with me that the negro could be more effectually repressed in 
his own State than in Virginia, but bewailed his proximity to Greensboro’ 
with its Yankees and Superintendent of Freedmen, who appeared to think 
a negro was better than a white man. 

l asked him if the people of Guilford County were not taking the oath of 
allegiance. Addressing me as a presumed Southerner and secessionist, 
Tha’ n’t tuck 
it yet myself; but the magistrates hev set a day, and I reckon everybody ‘Il 
take it. 
tuck it. We've got to git back into the Union, and we mout as well git 
back as soon as we can, and git the civillaw. Don’t you look at it that way? 


he replied, in a slightly apologetic manner: “ Yes, we be. 


We hev to do it, ye know; we can’t vote nor nothin’ else till we ’ve 


Ye ’ve tak’n it in your country, a’n't ye?” 

“Yes, every man has to take it before he can vote. I suppose the con- 
vention will take the State into the Union again, but it will have to admit 
that all the slaves are free.” 

“Yes, Lreckon. But it’s jest a robbery, stealin’ our property like that. 
That ’s what I call it; jest what I say about He's up for the con- 
vention, and [’m told, I ha’ n’t heard him myself, but they say he’s come out 
in favor o’ repudiatin’ ail debts that hev been made durin’ the war. ‘ It’s a 
d—n robbery and nothin’ else,’ says I, ‘and we do n't need no sich men.’ I 
do n't vote for him, and if I hed my way he should be led out with a rope 
round his neck, then bend down a saplin’ and run him up. And I say the 
same about ’mancipation ; it’s stealin’.” 

“ You have six or seven candidates up, I see. Most of them talk alike, I 
suppose ?” 

“Wal, 1don’t know. No, we know our men, I reckon. There’s Mr. H., up 


here—you passed his house a mile back—he wants to go. But we don’t need 


him. He was too busy keepin’ men out o’ the army all through the war, 


| morning and rode on my way. 


tempt which usually obtains it. 


| 
| 


| want men that ’ll keep the niggers in their place. 


and then he’s in with all them triflin’ people, and he ’s a great friend to the 
black ones. We do n't need him, and he won't go, I don’t believe. We 
If we let a nigger git 
equal with us, the next thing we know he'll be ahead of us. 
pudent and presumin’.” 

“Have you many of these Union people in this county? I've been told 
that they are a majority of your population.” 


He’s so im- 


“They a’ n't ; they ’re seatterin’, sir, scatterin’, and the most is no account. 
I say, friend, would ye take a drink o’ brandy ? ye'd be welcome if ye would ; 
come up to the house and ‘light.” 

The commander of the post at Greensboro’ informed me that more than 
a hundred persons living in Guilford County had taken out licenses as distil- 
lers, and given a bond with two sureties to sell no spirits to enlisted men. 
There were more than another hundred, he thought, small manufacturers, 
who had not reported themselves at all, and a great many farmers who dis- 
tilled no more than supplied the wants of their own families. It is chiefly 
peach and apple brandy that they manufacture, and most of it is said to be 
very fiery and unwholesome, on account of their imperfect method of recti- 
fying it. Declining the farmer's courteous invitation, I bade him good 
At the end of two hours it became time to 
give my horse something to eat, or rather to begin looking for a house at 
which a feed could be procured, for I have learned that it is not the first at- 
Today I stopped at four farms withoat 
mecting with success ; they hardly had fodder enough for their own horses, 
they said. 

In the course of my inquiries for lodging and horse-feed, I find that in 
the common speech of people in North Carolina, the phrase, “a poor chance,” 
is not intended to convey any sense of doubt or contingency, but means that 
certainly the thing desired cannot be had. And, among other variations 
from ordinary usage in language, farewell is often substituted for goody, 
and other words of leave-taking ; and the past tense of the verb to help is 
formed in the ancient way, holp being used instead of helped. The / is silent 
in pronouncing the word. 


At the fifth house, a long log cabin, my application was successful. 
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“Yes,” said the woman to whom I made it, “ye can hev a feed, I reckon, 
if yer hoss "Il eat hay or cane. We 


raised any oats.” 


ha’ n’t any corn yit, and we ha’ n't 
I signified my willingness to take hay, and followed the 
woman to a crazy barn at a little distance from the house. I have seen a 
great many women on the roads and in the houses of this region whose ap- 
pearance resembled hers. She was barefooted, and wore a man’s hat, from 
beneath which escaped some locks of tangled hair; her sallow face was thin 
and dirty, and stained at the corners of the mouth with the juice of tobacco, 
which she chewed. The original colors of her cotton dress had run to- 
gether and faded, till it had become of a uniform dingy white or clay color, 
that matched her complexion, and it clung about her as she walked with 
long strides. On one shoulder she carried a pitchfork, and a chain halter 
was thrown over the other. Unsaddling the horse and tying him in a busi 
ness-like manner, she set hay before him, and then invited me to come into 
the house and rest; so lL entered one of the two rooms and sat down in a 
rush-bottomed chair. Overhead skeins of brown and blue yarn were hang 
ing from the cross-beams, and at a spinning-wheel near the fire-place a 


woman, younger than the other, was spinning cotton thread. She looked 


up as I entered, and nodded, but neither removed the pipe from her mouth 


nor spoke till I had sat for some minutes looking about me: then she said: 
“ Be you a preacher, sir?” 


I reckon ?” 


dle-pockets, and I thought you mout be one ort’ other,” she said ; 


“ No, ma’am,” I said. “ You ’re a doctor then, 


I answered in the negative again. “I tuck notice o’ your sad 





which remark she went on spinning and smoking in silence, 2nd I m: 





attempt to continue the conversation, for half-a-dozen children were crying 
and fighting on the floor, so that nothing but their noise could be heard. 
After a while they became a little stiller, one of the older ones amusing the 
rest by placing my saddle-bags across her back, and creeping up and down 
in the character of the “ preacher's hoss.” I took advantage of the lull to 
ask the woman if they had regular preaching in that neighborhood 

“Over to High Pint they hev, and we hev it yer now and agin.” 

“What sort? Methodist?” 

“Most all kinds—Presbyterian, and Missionary Baptist, and Hardshell, 
but there ’s more o’ the Methodists.” 

“What do you mean by Hardshell Baptists?’ 

“Them as believes in predestination. Everything ’s foreseen from the 
foundation o’ the world, they say, and nothin’ comes out any different from 
it’s ordained. The Missionaries, they holds to free grace.” 

“What's free grace?” 
but I never 


“Expect you know better’n me. Salvation free, I reckon ; 


tuck to Baptists much. I’m a Methodist myself. My husband's mothe 
was a Hardshell.” 

“No, [don’t know much about it; I come from the North myself, and 
they have n't any Hardshells where I live.” 

“They hev the Methodists, do n't they?” “Yes,” I told her, “a good 


many,” and the thought seemed to please her. By-and-bye she said: “ Be they 









makin’ the laws in your country, mister?” “ Laws about what?” I enquired 


“Why, they do say you ‘re a-goin to take away all our land down yer, be 
cause we made the rebellion. But this State never did go out; we’s all 
Union through yer, and they should n’t harrish us, for we could n't help it. 
My man used to lay out many a night for fear them volunteers would git 
him to go to the war. I hope they ‘ll make good laws.” 

Her husband had been drowned some months before, and not long after 
ward her son had died, so she was left alone to manage the farm. She 
never had been obliged to attend to such things before, she said ; she did n't 
know how much land she owned, nor how heavy a tax she would have to 
pay; the land was almighty poor; it would n’t fetch more ’n a bushel o’ 


wheat to the acre, so much of it was washed out, and all guttered. She 





did n’t know whar to hunt a man that would crap it for her. It was a 
mighty hard case fora widow woman with seven gal children and nary boy 

I told her I had seen that some of the landholders were renting out small 
farms to negro families. She replied, with less of apathy in her manner: 
“Don’t want nothin’ to do with black ones. They a’ n't good for any 
thing on a farm. 
more 'n they ’d make. 


My man tried some ‘fore he died, and they ’d eat and steal 
more soda and sugar than we eat. People ha’ n't much use for black ones 
yer; now they ’s got their freedom, they say, I expect they ‘ll be wors: 

So far as I have seen, all native Southerners, the poorest and most di 
graded equally with the rich, and people of the most undoubted Unionism 
as well as secessionists, unaffectedly and heartily despise the negroes. 
Truly they are a despised race. 


haps, mingled with pity as with hatred, for their morals, their mental ca 


Everybody feels contempt, as often, per 





pacity, and their character as laborers. 


One o’ the gals was in the house and she car’d off 


An old lady who gave me a drink s 
of water this afternoon, a woman of the same class as those whom I have | 
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above described, gave me her opinion of colored servants. She was Union, 
she said, and so was most all the folks along that road till l ot down te 


Lexington. They did say A. L. was a secessioner, but she reckoned they 


made lies on him. When she learned I was a Northern man, she wante ? 
know if the black ones would n't be sent out of th ountry, or up Nor h. 
I said I thought not, and enquired if they were not doing well where y 
were. 

“ No, mister, they a’ n't goin’ to do well They run about a go xd deal, 
I'm told, and they a’ n't workin’ like they did. There's Captain B., he's 


got five young men, and they 's allus been treated well ; too we ll, Lsay. You 











never could go by the place arter three o'clock but you ds ! \ 
broad o’ their backs. They's goin’ off, he tells m They ‘d better look 
whose kitchen they 's goin’ out of, I say ; they ‘Hl never be so we i 
He says he wishes they would go, for they do n't do what “Hk 
They 's too sassy, mister. One of ‘em come to last week for Work llow 
many rails can you split in a day? Taxed him. I kKnowed a day's work 
was a hundred rails if the wood was n't cut, and two was 
‘Oh, he could split a right smart o' rails,’ he s \ Low oO you 
aX 7 SAYS I. Wal, he said, he reckon bd i n a N 1 aay 
would be right. I jest told him to go on, for [ hadn't no use for him. 
Ile was travellin’ to Caswell, he sa 

I asked what she could hire negroes and white men for before the war 

“White men we give nine and ten dollars a month, and we paid a hun 
dred dollars for a nigger. But the owners got to askin’ so much shoes and 
blankets, that it cost as much for the black ones a’ most as for the hire 3 
The hirelin’s would work jest twice as much, and the ack ones would 
give away your corn, and if they wanted half soles, they like enough cut 
up your gears.” 

At three houses, this evening, I found it impossible to pr A supper 
and lodging, and was obliged to ride for more than an hour 
There was no moon, and the road was dark amor rees, 
my horse pick his way at his own pace along the road, w h fe 
had been gradually descending. At last, the rush of water and 
machinery warned me that I was approaching a mill, and soon, on the 
bank of a little stream, I found a shed where three men were sawing 
boards by the light of pine torches, which sent red reflections across the 
road and showed me the miller’s house His lit gir 
typhoid fever, he said, as he scrutinized me with the light 
and for some moments I dr dt her was 





entertainment. He took me in, however, and his wife pr 























coffee, Wheat bread, and fried fish from th stream. 

The miller said he ran the saw at night because in the day all the power 
was needed for the grist-mill Lumber was searce, he said, but the people 
needed bread in this country. My bed-chamber is a very small room, and 
Lids fair to be suffoeatingly close before morning, for I can raise neither oi 
the windows. There are feather beds two lofty bedsteads, which almost 
fill the room ; there are two great es ‘ nes al lilts a 
tine t of the beds 1] wen sses hangit from p 

nd completely cover cy he w ls l resses 1 counte! 8 ar llo 
simple cross-barred patterns, a vider W woven at home in th 
hand-loom. 

SALISBUI Rowan ( N. C., September 12, 1860 

Lexington is a small village, w s 1. and standing in a little, bat 
green plain. I passed 11 gh it without s nd observed nothing 
noteworthy in its appeal t As I pass e last houses in the v L 
we tre ‘ ner Wwe in ¢ s very s ] 

house, with a snutffd in her hand, : spat onee or twice as she 

es r. I see tl \ 1 AS We as white give 
themselves up to this indulyen some having even acquired the power ol 
swallowing the snuff. 

Apparently a heavy shower had fallen du x the night, and for several 
miles the road from Lexington to the Yadkin River was deep in mud 
When I rea 1 the ver bank, a ferry-boat was on its way to the other 
shore, and I bathed in the stream wv awaiting its return. The ferryman 
was an old negro of seventy, with a gray beard and a face wrinkled but oi 
mild expression. He spoke with deliberation and slowly, and nothing in 

ruage indicated his Africandescent. Indeed, the ge of most 0. 





hese negroes is quite as correct and elegant as that employed by the whit 


is the tone of the voice alone which betrays their origin. 


people, and it 
Daniel was his name, the old man said, and he had been ferryman there 
d owned hia 


winter and summer, for forty-three vears. Seven ster 


since he first put the beat across, but they were all dune buried how, 


“ Well, old man, you re free now,” I suid 
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“TI dunno, master. They say all the colored people's free; they do say 





it certain ; but I’m a-goin on same as I allus has been.” 

“Why, you get wages now, don't you?” 

“No, sir; my mistress never said anything to me that I was to have 
wages, nor yet that I was free; nor I never said anything to her. Ye see 
I left it to her own honor to talk to me about it, because I was afraid 
she 'd say I was insultin’ to her and presumin’, so I would n't speak first. 
She ha’ n't spoke yet.” 

“ What will you do? work on just the same till you die?” 

“Ye see, master, I am ashamed to say anything to her. But I don't 
‘low to work any longer than to Christmas, and then I'll ask for wages. 
But I want to leave the ferry. I’m a mighty good farmer, and I'll get a 
piece of ground and a chunk of a hoss, if I can, and work for myself.” 

I wished him all success, and bade him good-by, to which he replied 
with a “farewell, master,” that sounded paternally benevolent. 

Salisbury, an old town of three thousand inhabitants, is situated in a 
wide stretch of comparatively flat ground, and is certainly a pretty place. 
It is Jaid out with much regularity, and the wide streets, adorned with 
fine shade trees and supplied with frequent public wells, are, in general, | 
quiet and clean. Many of the houses have a respectable, old-fashioned 
look, and are surrounded by spacious yards and gardens, in which the roses 
are still in bloom and the figs are half ripe. On one of the side streets is 
the town whipping-post and pillory, and on another alittle, dilapidated, cram 
bling edifice, much like a New England shoemaker’s shop, is pointed out 
as the law-office in which Andrew Jackson was once a student. 

But there are two objects connected with the recent history of Salisbury | 
that are also a part of the country’s history, and are of universal interest— | 
the prison pen, and its necessary adjunct, the prisoners’ burying-ground. 
The site of the former is upon a gentle eminence at the south-eastern edge of 
the town. As the visitor approaches it, his eye is first caught by the tall 
walls of a brick building that stands among oak trees near the road. This 
was once a cotton factory, and afterwards a hospital. A few rods distant 
are three smaller houses designed for the operatives, and these, together with 


the hospital, were ruined by Stoneman in his last great raid. A space of ten 


acres around these buildings was enclosed by aditch ; outside of that, a high 
fence was made, and thus the prison-yard was formed, The ditch is still in 
existence, but of the fence nothing now remains except the posts. The 
grove near the factory shades but a small part of the enclosure ; the open 
field I found covered with a rank, ill-smelling weed, which conceals the 
traces of the excavations made by the prisoners. Soon after the town was 


first occupied by the Federal troops these caves were all filled up by order of | 
Gen. Cooper, for it was feared that the sight of them, recalling the miseries 
of their fellow-soldiers, might lead the men to acts of violence. Just outside | 


the fence may still be seen the outer orifice of a tunnel that was carried | 
along many feet under the yard, beneath the ditch and the rebel sentry’s 


beat, and by means of which more than a hundred of the men made their | 


“ee ; : : a 
escape. It is impossible to estimate the length of the passage, its opening | 
within the prison being now closed, but, whatever the distance, so accurately 


was it calculated by the diggers, that its outer mouth is not six inches from | 
the fence line. Itis hardly bigger than a man’s body. 
I have looked into a book, found in the town soon after it was first occu- | 
pied, which contains a report made by the surgeon in charge of the prison | 
during the months of January and February last. A certain part of the | 
report, setting forth the whole number of the prisoners, and various facts in 
relation to them, I could not clearly understand, and from that part of it I 
do not venture to quote ; but the figures given below are correct, I think, and 
suggestive. They are from a statement of the number of patients under 
medical treatment in January, 1865, of the diseases with which they were | 
suffering, and of the number of deaths that occurred : | 
| 


Disease. Cases, Deaths. 
Acute Diarrhea - - - «+ - «= = « = §80 345 
Scurvy - ee es © - 2-2 - 28 13 
Intermittent Fever - - - - - - . + - 89 62 
Frost-bites - - - --+-+-+-++++-+- Qi 15 


These diseases are only a few of those which are mentioned, and the foot- 
ing up of the cases and the deaths, as given in the original report, shows 
that there were 1,342 men sick, and that of these 1,012 died. The book I 
speak of is in the hands of Col. Packard, of the 120th Indiana Vols. 

The grave-yard lies within eye-shot of the prison pen. Crossing a field, 
in which cows were feeding, and a muddy little brook, and climbing a rough 
fence, | was in the cemetery. The fence was erected by Federal soldiers, and 
encloses about an acre of ground on the hill-side, nearly bare, for there is 
only one oak tree among the graves and perhaps a dozen of the stunted | 
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pines that spring up in worn-out fields. There are a few separate graves 
with stakes at the head and foot, and four or five are marked by rude head- 
boards, on which are inscribed the masonic compass and square and the 
names of those interred beneath. But not more than twenty bodies were 
so decently buried. The vast majority of those who died were put into 
trenches, of which there are fourteen close beside each other, seventy yards 
long and wide as the ordinary length of a human body. In these it is com- 
puted that more than five thousand corpses lie buried. The space seems 
narrow, but it is said that, though often the burial was done so carelessly 
that the limbs were not covered, yet no room was taken up by coffins, 
which were never used, and in some places the bodies are laid one above 
another to the number of four and five. The people of the town dislike to 
speak of the prison or the cemetery, but I have heard some dreadful stories 
of the manner of the interments. Disregarding these, however, surely there 
must be few acres of ground more dismal than this, or fitter to arouse emo- 


tions of painful melancholy tinged with harsher feelings. The effect is aided 


by the desolate appearance of the spot—a weedy field, a rotting stake here 
and there, long red mounds of clay, and a pine fence warping in the sun. 
There is an Assistant Superintendent of Freedmen in Salisbury, whose 
office is, of course, thronged by complainants. The great majority are peo- 
ple who have recently been turned away from home by their former owners, 
who are, in most cases, compelled to pay such persons a certain amount of 
money, or to give them sufficient corn to feed them until February 1, 1866. 
During the month of August applications for redress were, on an average, 


| twenty-one each day. For the present month the average will be higher. 


Having been permitted to look over the superintendent’s books, I made 
this digest of all cases of alleged abuse of negroes that have been reported 
during the first fortnight of September: Complaint is made 
By colored man, John: that G. S. whipped his wife’s sister because she left 

him, and forced her to go back and work for him. G. S. fined. 
colored man, Norris: that E. J. struck him with a brick, and threatened 
him with an axe. 


By 


=< 


By colored man, Anderson: that his master whipped him because he went off 
the plantation to see his cousin, and threatens to whip him again when 
he comes back from making his complaint. 


By colored man, Dick: that J. W. whipped him severely, striking him 
seventy-two blows. 
By colored woman, Martha: That J. F. Parker overtook her while on her 


way to the office of the Superintendent of Freedmen, put one end of a 
rope round her neck, tied the other round the neck of his mule, and so 
dragged her more than two miles. Showed marks of rope. 

By colored man, Julius: That he had been sick of a fever two months, and 
had not yet recovered, when his master came to his cabin and beat him 
severely because he was not at work. 

By colored woman, Louisa: That J. T. is whipping her children continually, 
and when she asked him not to do it, ordered her off his place and told 
her not to come back. 

y colored man, Kobert: That his sister works for a man named A. §8., who 
ordered her to go out and make fence ; that afterwards A. S. went out, 
and, getting angry, cut her head with a rail. 

By colored man, Elias: That some citizens took his gun away from him and 

told him no nigger had a right to carry a gun. 

By colored man, Levi: That W. F. L. has whipped him severely with a 
buggy-trace. Shows his back all raw. 

By colored man, Sandy: That Ch. and J. L. said he must leave the planta- 
tion, or take a hundred lashed. 
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ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, September 9, 1865. 
Wirt the thermometer standing at 80° to 90° Fahrenheit in the shade, 
and | am afraid to say at what figure in the sun, we are reduced to a condi- 


| tion of mental as well as physical exhaustion. Never, within the recollec- 
| tion of that mythical authority, the oldest inhabitant, has there been such a 


September as we are now undergoing. At the time that Iam writing it is 
still early morning. The air is heavy with the white haze-fog which covers 
London at this season of the year till the day is well on; the brown, dust- 
sodden leaves of the trees before my window, in the little city garden on 
which 1 look, are so absolutely motionless that it is hard to fancy they are 
not stage properties instead of living leaves; and the harvest-moon nights 
are beautiful with a soft Italian beauty, to which we in this climate are 
almost strangers. To those who like heat it would be pleasant enough, if it 
were not for the feeling that this abnormal temperature must portend sick- 
ness. It is hard to fancy that the state of the weather has not something to 
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do with the pestilence now raging among the cattle. The controversy as to 
the causes and nature of the Rinderpest is growing as animated as any 
discussion can be in this atmosphere, but no satisfactory explanation has 
been offered which has not been disproved by the facts of the case. While 
doctors are disputing, the cattle keep dying. As yet, the malady is pretty 
well confined to milch cows. Out of 16,000 within the metropolitan districts, 
2,000 have been already killed as tainted with the plague. Lord Granville 
and Miss Burdett Coutts, who both keep model dairies, where every sanitary 
precaution is naturally taken, have already lost, respectively, 81 out of 130 
and 69 out of 70 head of cows. If the pestilence spreads at its present rate, 
our grazing counties will be visited with a calamity hardly inferior in its 
extent to that which visited the manufacturing districts during the cotton 
famine. Meat, no doubt, will rule unusually high this winter ; and the poor 
will suffer in consequence. Fortunately, however, this burning hot autumn 
has saved the outstanding crops, and we shall have, at least, an average 
harvest ; and, as the working population in the rural districts depends far 
more on bread than meat as a staple of food, the high price of meat is far 
less of a calamity than the dear loaf. 

In fact, we could view the cattle-plague with equanimity if it were not 
for the fear that it should prove the forerunner of the cholera. A consola 
tory theory has been lately propounded to the effect that the visitation of 
this epidemic is confined to the Mediterranean basin. There is, indeed, 
some evidence to show that it has kept hitherto within reach, if I may use 
the expression, of the Mediterranean coast. But stiil it is gradually coming 
nearer and nearer, and if it should strike inland we may still have it upon 
us before the winter has set in. With an epidemic amongst our cattle, and 
with such exceptional atmospheric conditions as have prevailed of late, it 
seems almost impossible to imagine we can escape some form of disease. 
However, as yet nothing is certain, and it is not much in our nature to 
trouble ourselves about uncertain contingencies. We are, besides, too much 
oppressed by the heat to care very much about anything, cholera not 
excepted. In public matters there is an absolute dearth of any interest or 
intelligence. Till within the last two days every member of the royal 
family was out of England ; not a minister was in London; and not a single 
political meeting has been held or speech delivered within the last few 
weeks. The moors are full; the watering-places are crowded to overflowing ; 
and the rush of English tourists to Germany and Switzerland has been 
greater than was ever known before. Political gossip there is none ; or if 
there is, there is nobody to retail it, which comes to the same thing. 

In this sort of general stagnation, even the few public questions which 
have been mooted in any way have failed to attract any interest. A feeble 
attempt has been made to get up a discussion about the Canadian confedera- 
tion. But even this has failed. Indeed, I can hardly recall an agitation 
which has broken down so signally as the effort made lately to rouse public 
feeling with reference to our North American possessions. At the time 
when the Canadian commissioners came over, last spring, their arrival 
created some attention. They were received at civic banquets, and Messrs. 
Cartier, Galt, and MacDonald stood some chance of being the lions of the 
season. In a confused sort of way it was imagined that the projected 
confederation was an injury to the cause of the Union, and therefore the idea 
was patted on the back by people of some position, who could not have told 
you, to save their lives, whether Prince Edward’s Island lies north or south 
of the equator. Society—to use an expression invented by Mr. Bright—had 
sent down the “mot d’ordre” that the Canadas and their commissioners were 
to be treated with respect. Unfortunately for these gentlemen, within a 
few days of their arrival we received the news of the surrender of Rich- 
mond and the assassination of President Lincoln. Forthwith the public 
feeling changed, and, with the downfall of the Confederacy, the scheme of a 
Canadian union lost its charm for the classes who favored it under the idea 
that it was unpopular in America. So the interest in Canada died away as 
suddenly as it sprang into existence. Every now and then paragraphs 
appeared in the London papers announcing that the commissioners had 
transacted business at the Colonial Office; and when we saw it announced 
that they had returned home, we were rather surprised to remember they 
had ever been here at all. The intelligence lately received as to the result 
of their negotiations with the British Government, from the communica- 
tions made to the Canadian Parliament, has taken people somewhat by 
surprise. If we are rightly informed, the engagements entered into are of a 
very comprehensive character, involving unlimited liability in the event of 
war, and guarantees of a very large amount for the expenditure of the 
colony in time of peace. A few newspaper articles have appeared on the 
subject, deprecating, for the most part, any unnecessary engagements 
towards the Canadas. But as yet there has been no active controversy 
about the matter. For the time there is such an absolute cessation of all 
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political interest, that we should hardly be excited if we learnt our Govern- 
ment had pledged itself to the resuscitation of the Byzantine Empire or the 
annexation of Central Africa. 

But when the dead season is over and Parliament meets again, this Cana 
dian question will probably give trouble. The public feeling on the subject 
is, I think, intelligible enough. The school of which Professor Goldwin 
Smith is the ablest exponent, which holds as a dogma of faith that England 
would be better for getting rid of all her colonies, has absolutely no hold 
upon the country at present, whatever it may have in times to come Like 
all “doctrinaire”” theories, the one in question is based upon an abstract 
principle, not upon the merits of the case to which it is applied. As a 
nation we have long ago given up the superstition that we could not abandon 
an acre of British territory without surrendering our imperial supremacy ; 
but we are not prepared to admit that India stands on the same footing as 
Australia, or Gibraltar, or the lonian Islands. We grant that, under certain 
circumstances, a colony may be left to assume independence without any 
injury to the mother country; and we are not indisposed to admit that 
Canada is fast attaining the requisite conditions for independence. But 
this is as far as we have advanced as yet in the renunciation policy. We 
care very little about the connection with the Canadas or British North 
America. Our trans-Atlantic colonists have arranged their home affairs with 
a sublime disregard for English interests; and our faith in the value of 
their professions of loyalty and affection is much shaken by their resolute 
refusal to undertake any part of the burden of their own defence. Our 
part in the Anglo-Canadian firm appears to consist in the duty of supplying 
them with garrisons to spend money in the provinces, and in enabling them 
to borrow money upon our security. A more unsatisfactory arrangement it 
is impossible to conceive. If the Canadas were to declare their desire to 
establish themselves as an independent country, we should feel considerably 
relieved. If they were even to express a wish for incorporation with the 
United States, we might tell them, in diplomatic language, they were fools 
for their pains, but we should not oppose their wishes actively. But we 
cannot make up our minds to turn our countrymen adrift, unless they wish 
themselves to sever the tie which binds them to England; and we cannot 
allow them to be detached from our rule by external force so long as we have 
the power to protect them. In case of any attack upon Canada, we should 
be bound, or believe ourselves bound, to defend it with the whole force of 
the empire. If this is all that our Government has assured the Canadian 
commissioners, they are perfectly justified in their assertion ; and such a 
pledge would be endorsed by a perfectly overwhelming majority both in 
Parliament and in the country. If they have promised anything further, it 
is doubtful, in the altered state of public feeling about American affairs gen- 
erally, whether they will be able to obtain the sanction of Parliament for 
their engagements. 

The murder mania has apparently reached its crisis, as during the last 
two weeks we have had no novelty in crime, except one or two cases of ag- 
gravated manslaughter. And as the subject of murders is pretty well ex- 
hausted, we have fallen back on those domestic topics whose discussion has 
so great an interest for ordinary English newspaper readers. The great 
“servant gal” question is again to the fore. Probably if this weather con. 
tinues, the old questions, “Can you marry on three hundred a year?” and 
“Is smoking injurious?” and hoe genus omne, will be resuscitated. At 
present we are content with discussing whether servants are or are not 
what they used to be in the good old times. The complaints of our masters 
and mistresses are of a kind with which I have no doubt many American 
householders will sympathize. It is urged that it is impossible to find faith- 
ful domestics in these degenerate days ; that servants want more wages and 
do less work ; that they care nothing about their employers’ interests ; have 
no affection for their masters or their famiiies; dress above their station, 
give themselves airs, and leave their situations, however kindly they have 
been treated, the moment that they can better themselves in any way. 
Similar complaints have always been rife at all times, and I have no doubt 
that Rebecca declared servants were not in her days what they were in the 
days of her mother-in-law, Sarah. And of course there is a good deal of ex- 
aggeration talked about the misdoings of our serving population. Still 
there is a certain amount of truth about this grumbling. The truth is 
that the social relations of England are undergoing avery great, though not 
a very self-obvious change. Masters are not what they used to be any more 
than servants. With the spread of education and refinement, ladies live 
less in their kitchens and occupy themselves less in domestic cares ; children 
are not so much brought up amidst servants as they used to be; and with 
the increase in the facilities of locomotion, families are less tied to one spot 
than they were formerly. Al! this is to my mind good ; but it has this de- 
fect, that it increases the separation between the serving and the servant- 





servant is no longer the friend of the family, and not 





he old intimacy has not the old interest in its affairs 
the prosperity and edueation of the elass from which 
domestic servants are taken have increased universally of late vears The 
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rowth of trade and emigration have opened hosts of new channels for 
labor. And the consequence is, that women servants marry younger, and 
men servants look out more and more for independent employment. For 
merly the offer of a good home and kind treatment were almost sufficient to 
ensure the services of first-class servants. Now, wages have become the 
chief inducement to take service; and as the supply of servants has not 
increased in proportion to the demand, but the contrary, the price of wages 
has risen largely. This is the common sense of the whole matter. But a 
number of very worthy people think something must be rotten in the state 
of England because good treatment alone will not secure the whole services, 
labors, and devotion of a man or woman. Mr. Ruskin, with his usual mar- 
vellous talent for confusing a plain subject, has rushed into print on the 
service question, and has ‘written a series of letters to the papers filled with 
a medley of half truths and whole errors, and muddle-headed benevolence. 
After laying down the doctrine that political economy has nothing whatever 
o do with the supply of labor, and that there are two ways only of obtain- 
ing good servants—the “ Christian way,’ and the “sound, wholesome, 
thorough-going slavery way”—he proceeds to say “that all nature and all 


humanity will serve a good master and rebel against an ignoble one. Anc 


there is no surer test of the quality of a nation than the quality of its ser 
vants, for they are the masters’ shadows, and distort their faults in a flatter- 
ed mimicry. A wise nation will have philosophers in its servants’ hall; a 


h nation will have knaves there; and a kindly nation will have 


knavis 
friends there. Only let it be remembered that kindness means, as with your 
child so with your servant, not indulgence but care.” If this Ruskinian 
disquisition should enable any American lady to understand the proper way 
of dealing with a help, I can only say she must be wiser than Mr. Ruskin’s 
countrywomen, 

The only other public topics of the slightest interest are the escape of 
Mr. Moens, a London stock-broker, from the Neapolitan brigands, after three 
months’ captivity and the payment of five thousand pounds sterling ; and 
the release of Consul Cameron from the clutches of King Theodore of Abys 


men, and the Foreign Office was severely censured for not using more 
forcible measures to secure their release. But, at the present temperature, it 
is far too hot to think of Calabria, not to mention Africa. 

The Jader is dead, having died of inanition or want of funds. The 
last number came out a few days ago, and the sign-board, on which the 
Union Jack and the Confederate flag were painted waving together, is taken 
down from above the oftlice in the Strand. As far as I could learn, it never 
had any genuine success as a newspaper, and I should think the list of its 
paying subscribers must, at the best, have been extremely limited. I 
hardly ever saw a paper which was better “billed” and distributed. 
Wherever you went you saw advertisemenis of the Jndez ; and the sums 
spent in pushing ite sale must have been a heavy charge to somebody or 
other. After the downfall of the Confederacy, the Inder made a feeble 
attempt to secure a fresh public as a general newspaper, especially devoted 
to American news, given with a strong pro-Southern bias ; but the specula 
tion was an absolute failure and the assets of the defunct periodical will, I 
suppose, go towards the liquidation of the various dishonored Confederate 
securities held by disconsolate 8} eculators in the city. 

You will perhaps be interested to hear that Mr. Jefferson has achieved a 
very genuine success on his appearance at the Adelphi in the character of 
Rip Van Winkle. It is a curious feature in our stage, but of late years 
some of the chief pecuniary successes have been won by American players. 
Sothern, who gained his reputation in the States, has made more money by 
Lord Dundreary in the “ American Cousin” than any living actor. Miss 
Bateman, whom with all respect I think a very handsome woman and a 
very indifferent actress, had an almost unparalleled run in Leah, though in 
every other part she proved a failure. Adah Isaacs Menken rehabilitated 
the fortunes of Astley’s, though her popularity was due to other than his- 
trionic merits, and now Jefferson seems likely to be the great attraction of 
the coming theatrical season. Mr. Owens as Solon Shingle could not hit 
the public taste, though the audience imagined that his caricature of a New 
England farmer was a genuine portrait of the ordinary American. Coming 
immediately on Mr. Owens’s failure before the same public, in the very 


hottest and deadest part of the year, Mr. Jefferson had a good deal to con 


end with ; but in a short time he carried the audience away, and created a | 


* imore hearty sensation than I have seen since the night when Lord Dun- 
Creary made his first appearance. 
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sinia, Earlier in the year very great interest was felt about these gentle- | 
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meen SEPTEMBER 9, 1865. 

I WAVE had the curiosity to see the great iron-clad Anglo-French arma. 
da: I did not visit it at Cherbourg, where the two fleets met first, on the 
Emperor's féte of the 15th of August. Why Napoleon I. chose the day of 
the Virgin Mary’s Assumption as his own féte, in want of a Saint Napoleon, 
is amystery which I have never been able to fathom. I must suppose that 
he chose the 15th of August because there was a fair chance of fine weather 
at that time for the national holiday he wished to institute. This hope was, 
however, disappointed this year at Paris and at Cherbourg ; at Paris a dis- 
respectful rain spoiled the illuminations, and at Cherbourg it had no more 
regard for the gilded uniforms of the French and English admirals. Idoubt 
if M. de Chasseloup-Laubat, the French minister of the navy, a civilian who 
has but a slight acquaintance with old Neptune, enjoyed much the visits he 
had to make on board every English man-of-war. It was bad enough to 
show his pallor and anguish before the French sailors, but to appear before 
the English blue-jackets in that peculiar state of mind and body when the 
stomach and not the brain is the centre of the universe, must have been too 
unpleasant. At Portsmouth the weather was beautiful, the sea smiled like 
a Swiss lake, between the old walls of Portsmouth and the shores of the 
Isle of Wight. The heavy iron-monsters seemed themselves lighter and, 
as it were, idealized in the transparent light of August ; they stood so calm 
and tranquil that any daring boy could have followed the sailors in the rig- 
ging ; on the yards, where they stood motionless and in perfect order, they 
looked like so many wooden figures, so sharp were their outlines on the blue 
sky. I visited first the cupola-ship, the Royal Sovereign, the pride and glory 





of Captain Coles. She appeared to me like a huge monitor ; instead of one 
or two towers, she has four, each of which contains a very heavy gun; in 
one of the towers there were two such guns ; the whole armament is, therefore, 
formed of five guns ; I cannot tell you exactly their calibre, but they seemed 
to me inferior in size tothe American fifteen-inch. The Royal Sovereign, no 
doubt, is a very formidable monster, but I doubt if she could, any better than 
the monitors, make a cruise across the Atlantic. I went through all the 
parts of one of the French men-of-war, and was not spared a single hole or 
corner. My conductor, an innocent Vendean, was kind enough to explain 
to me the nature of a revolver, of a gun, and of the Sainte-Barbe (such is the 
French naine for the powder magazine). So glad was he to find a French- 
man among the visitors of the ship, that he would probably have delivered 
to me a lecture on the uses of a man-of-war and on the difference between land 


j} and sea, if I had encouraged his amiable disposition. He spoke to me like a 


father, and if I was hardly grateful for his information, I certainly was for the 
feeling in which it was conveyed. Iwas not so anxious to betray my nation- 
ality to the sailor who conducted my yacht from ship to ship; he was a 
thorough Briton, and compared the plates which cover the Magenta, the 
Solferino, and the Gloire to so many tiles ; no anatomist ever felt so much 
pleasure in perceiving slight differences between the bones of two allied 
species as this strong and good-natured fellow in noticing what would seem 
to constitute an advantage for the English ships. I wish M. Dupuy de 
Lhéme, the constructor of our iron-clad navy, could have heard his criticisms ; 
he would have been more amused and instructed by them than by the 
speeches made in all the banquets of Cherbourg and Portsmouth. Of such 
speeches there is, of course, nothing to say. I drink your health, you drink 
my health. It was noticed, however, that the Duke of Somerset spoke with 
very few comments of “our great ally.” His speech was not found enthusi- 
astic enough, not up to the occasion. But some people are not enthusiastic, 
even when they have to speak of Napoleon III. 

Why should I speak myself of this naval review, if there was not an 
after-thought behind these mutual attentions, a secret reverberation of this 
joyous booming of guns? Many innocent witnesses thought they were 
merely seeing a great international pageant of a new kind ; but the review 
was not, so much a review as a demonstration, A demonstration !—such is 
the vague, diplomatic, indefinite word, whispered only into some ears. Punch 
betrayed the secret. He showed us Napoleon III. in an Arab burnous (an 
allusion to his recent journey to Algiers), and Britannia, a young and blush- 
ing girl, embracing each other in sight of a banditto-looking Yankee looking 
obliquely on their demonstration. To speak seriously, there is no doubt that 
the meeting of the fleets was an indirect intimation intended for yourselves ; 
not a provocation, but a warning. If you don’t behave yourselves, if you 
speak too much of Canada or of Mexico, you may find some day these two 
magnificent squadrons in the waters of New York or of Norfolk. I have even 
heard that the demonstration was only a corollary to a secret maritime con- 
vention between France and England. By this convention the two countries 
are bound to keep two squadrons, of equal and considerable force, in such 


| places that they can, at a moment’s notice, be called together for action* 
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This convention has been made for the term of two years, but can be re- 
newed afterwards at the will of the “ hautes parties contractantes.” 


I can- 
not vouch for the truth of this affirmation, and the convention being a secret 
What the 
I doubt if they are 
very distinct ; there is as much likelihood that a naval force should sooner 
find employment in the Old World than in the New World. 
America was the first ohjectif in view, to use a military term. 


one, any mention of it will, of course, be answered by a denial. 
objects of the convention are, I leave you to imagine. 


I suspect that 
But Herr von 


Bismarck has worked so actively lately, that there may be a desire now in | 


I will not 
I will 
content myself with saying that the question is muddier than ever, and that 


France, as well as in England, to check his conquering career. 
drag my reader into the depths of the Schleswig-Holstein question. 


there is some probability that it may involve Europe in a general war. So 
the time for demonstrations has arrived, and the captain of the little Austrian 
war-frigate which entered Portsmouth at the same time as the armada, a 
mere molecule among these terrible masses, will have an interesting report 
to send to his government. 

As my subject has brought me in the land of rumors, I will remain in 
ita moment longer. It may be that you take a very moderate amount of 
interest in your great neighbor, Emperor Maximilian I. of Mexico. You are 
ignorant, perhaps, that though he is young, as well as his wife, he has no hope 
of ever having any children. While he is struggling to establish his new 
empire, our great political schemers are already at work in order to find an 
heir to his throne. They are selling, as a French proverb says, the bear's 
skin before they have killed him. The future sovereign is found at last 
he is no other than the Count of Flanders, the second son of Leopold, the 
King of the Belgians, and therefore the brother of the actual Empress 
Quiet and fat Flanders! he will have to leave you for the volcanic plateaux 
of Mexico. 
boulevards of Brussels, or hunt in the forests of the Ardennes. 


No more will he then lounge, thoughtlessly and happily, on the 
He also will 
have to devote himself to the great interests of the Latin race, and to the re- 
generation of Central America by railway contractors, mine jobbers, and Ger- 
man professors. Providence, in its actual Napoleonic form, has chosen him. 
Whocan resist Providence? Not even Leopold, the Nestor of European mon- 


archy, wiser than Ulysses. On that very 15th of August when the French 


fleet greeted the English fleet in the harbor of Cherbourg, there appeared in | 


the Revue des deux Mondes an admirable article on the American navy signed | 


by Victor de Mars, the editor. 
de Joinville, who has had such excellent opportunities to study the American 
navy. No more sympathetic narrator or better judge could have told the 
wonderful exploits of your navy during the last war. I hope his dramatic 
and intelligent narrative will be noticed by the American press. I hope es 
pecially that it will fall under the eyes of that great and modest hero, Far- 
ragut, to whom the prince pays a merited tribute of admiration. The sec 
ond part of the prince’s essay relates only to the French navy, and to the 
uses which it ought to make of your experience. It shows very forcibly 
that we have blundered as well as the English during the last ten years; 
that more attention ought to be paid to gunnery and less to iron-plating ; it 
shows, besides, that while our Government has ‘made great efforts to build 
fine ships, it has done nothing to improve the personnel of the navy ; our 
best men-of-war have been constantly used as transports, and this service 
has disgusted men and officers. 
enter the merchant service, and the examinations for the naval school have 
been so unsatisfactory that some lads have been admitted who had 
not attained the ancient minimum of admissibility. Our economists are 
trying to get rid of our old inscription maritime, the system by which 
Wwe procure our sailors. As we get our soldiers for the army by con 
scription, we inscribe all the inhabitants of the maritime districts, and 
during the time of their inscription they are liable to be transferred from the 
merchant service to the national navy. The inscribed seamen are, of course, 
exempted from military service. This system has flourished in France 
for two centuries, and has, in times of war, preserved the population of our 
coast from impressment. But the economists represent it as an obstacle to 
the development of the merchant navy, and are making great efforts to 
abolish it; they are supported in their attacks by the English press and the 
English ship-owners. 
the system on any other than on political grounds; he maintains that if 
France will maintain a navy she must maintain the inscription maritime 
he points out, also, the curious fact that, while the English economists ar 


anathematizing the system as a violation of the freedom of trade, ete., ete., 
the English Government is organizing silently a reserve navy, which, under 
a new name, is very similar to our inscribed navy. The article of the 


Prince de Joinville has created much sensation in France as well as in Eng 


The real author of the article is the Prince | 


| ters, as we shall have occasion to note further on. 


Half our officers have made applications to | 


ation. 
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required that too much public attention should not be 


paid to the work of a 
prince who is not a friend of the Emperor. It is wonderful to see how 
such necessities are quickly and tacitly understood ; how, without any 
d'ordre in Engitand, and with a mof d’erdre in France, a certain unifi rinity 
of action and opinion is easily obtained on some of the most delicate and 


difficult questions. It is touching to see how easily Jupiter himself takes a 
hint, and if he is so complacent, why should the other gods of the poli 
tical Olympus be less so? 

The only question which is creating now some agitation in France, is 
that of décentralisation. ined 


communal rights. 


I might translate this word by provincial or 
The French Liberals feel that the powers of the state are 
too absolute ; life has left every part of the country, except that great brain 


called Paris. The question of provincial rights in France is such an impor 


tant one that I must treat it with some development in my next letter. It 
will have, perhaps, an interest for some of your readers, as compared with 
the question of State rights. France and America are, however, placed at 
two opposite poles—you are struggling for unity and attenuation of State 
rights; we are struggling for liberty and a development of local rights 


but we hope to have it some day without 


A. L 


Unity we must and will preserve ; 
a central despotism 


— oe 


A SOOIETY FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE RICH. 
ONE of the ways in which modern philanthropy develops itself is by 


forming societies of various sorts to improve the condition of the poor. 


Might not the benevolent do something of the same kind for the rich? for 





there are many rich people among us. Singular and startling as the fact may 
be to the numerous unfortunates, with fixed salaries or igcomes, who have 
been growing poorer and poorer as the war went on, and now find them- 
selves no better off pecuniarily for the peace, it ts a fact We have plenty 
of millionaires, and some of them stand very decidedly in need of improve- 
ment. It may, at first sight, appear as if our suggestion was superfluous, 


since there is an endless number of writers for the daily and weekly and 
monthly and quarterly press always ready to tender their valuable advice, 
Unluckily, these persons generally find it easier, for various reasons, to ridi- 
cule or abuse some very superficial follies than to strike at the root of any 
great evil. 

The first labor of our imaginary society would naturally be the inculca 
tion of the eighth commandment, which many wealthy men have practically 
expunged from their copies of the Decalogue. If the rigid and patient par- 
simony by which the Girards and MeDonoughs of the last generation 
amassed their large fortunes had its unamiable features, it had also its 
sterling virtues, and foremost of these was its unquestioned honesty. But 
the present haste to be ich is not honest. It differs only in its technical 
legality from gambling, and gambling of the very worst kind, in which the 
players are continually trying to cheat one another. What are bulling and 
bearing and cornering, and the other Wall Street dodges, but packing the 
cards and loading the dice? And this dishonesty, when become inveterate 
in private transactions, does not stop there, but extends itself to public mat- 
Here, then, is a large 
opening for our reformers. 

But as dishonesty is, unfortunately, not confined to the rich, our society 


will have to seek some other special object. Such would be the substitution 


jof more refined tastes for a pecuniary and material standard of enjoyment. 


Here let us remark that this vulgar extravagance is not a product of demo- 
cratic institutions, nor, on the other hand, is it to be denounced merely as 


something at variance with them. It isto be found whereverand whenevera 





facility exists of making fortunes rapidly. We see it in Australia ; we seo 
it, though to a less degree, in the second French Empire; and even in aris- 


tocratic old England, any period of speculation brings out a large crop of 


those parrenus of whom Thackeray's Jeames was the fictitious, and great 


The Prince de Joinville does not pretend to defend | 


“railway kings” the real, type. The aim of our philanthropist should 
be to give the wealthy a bias towards the liberal arts when they are not too 
old to learn; when they are, at least to inspire them with some respect for 
the intellectual and esthetic. Because a man has made very successful use 
of the things which he knows, he should have no license to despise all the 


things which he does not know. It can be no disgrace to a nouveau riche 


;| that he is ignorant of those branches of polite education which he has had 


| no opportunity of learning ; but it ought to be a disgrace to him and to his 


son if that son grows up with no higher ambition than to import dry goods, 


and no higher relaxation from business than a dance, a game of cards, or a 


| drinking bout. 


From one point of view, indeed, the prospect is cheering and the encour- 


land, though it has not been much discussed openly. The entente cordiale | agement great. When we reflect how, within the memory of persons not 


ca 








very old, our “ solid” m ‘rchants usually classe 1 the artist with the actor 
and the actor with the mountebank, lumping all three together as profes 
sional vagabonds, while at present we see in this city rich men and the 
sons of 1 men devoting them ves to art, not in a dilettante way but as 
a serious business,—before so great a change we cannot but feel a pleasur 


able surprise. The artistic, however, is but a small part of the field, and 
the difliculties which await us on the intellectual and literary side are for 
midabl 

First, there is a great diversity of opinion as to the knowledge and ac 
complishments which a man having the means of choice should admire or 
seck to possess The old notion that what are technically called the hu 
manities should hold a prominent place in all first-class education has still 
numerous supporters. Others are strenuous in urging the paramount 
claims of the physical sciences. Others again insist upon all that is com 


} 


prised in the somewhat vague term of general information ; while yet others 
contend that a youth will waste his time if he occupies himself with any 
thing but the special matter which is to engage his attention in maturer 
life. Amid this conflict of advice a rich man may well be puzzled, not 
merely as to What sort of persons he should choose for the companions of 
his leisure, but (a more important question) how his children and grand 
children shall be brought up. 

There is this much, at least, to be urged in favor of the old standard— 
that it isa standard. Say what you will of the old notion that a collegiate 
education is indispensable to a gentleman—call it narrow, illiberal, behind 
the age; surely it is better to have an imperfect criterion than none. Any 
fixed intellectual and «esthetic test is better than leaving the point to be 
ultimately decided by those vulgar ideas which measure a gentleman by his 
consumption of wine or clothes, by his fine house or his fine horses. And 
when we consider, moreover, that, contrary to the generally received opinion, 
classical studies, more than any other, promote and involve the acquisition 
of modern languages and a knowledge of English literature, it seems the 
positive duty of every rich man to send his sons to college, even if the cur 
riculum be somewhat inadequate. 

Our next difficulty is the provincial and obstructive dogma that a rich 
man ought to thrust his children into business (meaning by “ business” some 
directly money-making and self-supporting employment) for the sake of 
keeping them out of mischief! It is unnecessary to show how and why this 
precious plan is pretty certain to defeat its own end, and we mention it only 
to denounce it with all our might. Of all the advantages which wealth 
confers—for we are not going to assume a cheap stoicism, and deny that 
honestly acquired wealth has advantages—the greatest is that it enables a 
man to give his children the best general education that time, pains, and 
money can procure—an education lasting till their majority, and even longer, 
if they will listen to him. Zen, if any of them prefer business, into busi 
ness let them go. If a young man has not a soul above buttons, let him 
make or import buttons. We only think it a pity he was not born poor ; 
just as when we have seen foreign noblemen imitate professional horsemen so 
cleverly as to be mistaken for their own grooms or jockeys, we have thought 
it a pity they were not born jockeys or grooms. But a liberal education 
will go far to prevent such a catastrophe ; and it is exactly because certain 
studies do not profess to b practical” that we deem them advantageous 
for their counteracting effect to the materializing spirit of the age. The 
popular mania is for immediate utility Even science is to most men, as 


} 


Goethe well puts it, not the high and heavenly goddess, but the convenient 


cow who furnishes them cheese and butter 
Finally, we meet with a principle which is hardly a different one from that 


her its gencral application and natural development 


just stigmatized, but rat 
It may be called the doctrine of government by sumptuary or prohibitory laws, 
written and unwritten. A large number of excellent persons seem really to 
believe that if they could, first, prevent, by legal enactment, the manufacture 


ire 


and consumption of all fermented beverages ; next, shut up all theatres and | 


operas; then destroy all race-horses; and lastly, by force of public 
opinion or otherwise, pat down all style and neatness in private eyuipages— 
this done, all dissipation and extravagance wouid vanish from the land, 


} 


and all rich men would bestow their incomes in charity and leave 


their fortunes to public foundations. Such is the dream of these good folks ; 
could they but have their own way, its realization would be—eve ry man of 
ndependent means flying from the country as fast as a Cunard steamer 
eould carry him, and bringin up his ch lren (as too many were brought 
up before the war) in utter abhorrence of their fatherland and _ all its insti- 
tutions 

It is most Utopian to expect or aim at the abolition of all elegance and 
decoration and luxury. These things cannot be abolished, and ought not to 


be if they could. What we want is to keep them in their right place; and | 
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ation. 


the way to do this is by furnishing wealthy men with intellectual tastes and 
resources, So that they will of their own accord, and from a sense of pleasure 
as well as duty, seek for higher gratifications than merely sensuous ones. 
{A man does not necessarily dislike champagne because he likes metaphys- 
ical criticism ; but, having only the means to purchase one of the two, he will 
buy Grote’s “ Plato” rather than a case of dry Verzenay. He is not neces- 
sarily indifferent to equestrian amusements because he is fond of art; but 
when he has a few thousands “ lying loose,” he will sooner invest them in 
pictures or statues than in a pair of fancy horses.] A reforming influence, to 
affect a wealthy class, must be more subjective than objective in its nature ; 
that is to say, each individual will be more influenced by the opinion of his 
own class than by that of outsiders and the general public. And all history 
testifies that a diminution of the intellectual field is accompanied with an 
increase of material luxury, and vice versa, except in some exceptional case, 
like that of Sparta, where the whole nation was a permanent camp. Com- 
pare the French under Louis Napoleon with the French under Louis 
Philippe, or the Romans under the Empire with the Athenians under 
Pericles. Pericles! His name reminds us of owr dream, our design—per- 
haps, also, somewhat too Utopian—for improving the condition of our rich. 
Europeans have often asserted, and natives sometimes admitted, that the 
practical tendency of our democracy is to banish all wealthy men from 
public life. One is tempted to wish the charge were true, the real truth 


| behind it is so much worse. The active though underhand influence of our 


rich men in public affairs is almost uniformly evil; and the corporation 
system gives them nearly unlimited power to do mischief. They injure the 
community directly by aggressions on individual rights, and indirectly by 
corrupting what small remains of honesty the local rulers have still left. 
Why, instead of this, should they not aspire to train up their descendants 
into real statesmen, especially since the terrible blunderings of professed 
politicians during the war have shaken the people’s traditional confidence— 
or it might be more strictly correct to say, acquiescence—in those gentry ? 
The proper education of a statesman ora diplomat is one of the highest 
that can be acquired, nay, that can be conceived ; and more, it is in itself a 
“ possession for ever.” Should the republic prove ungrateful, it would not 
be a wasted means, but a great end in itself. The possessor of it, for in 
stance, might honorably represent his country in a private capacity when 
he travels, instead of bringing ridicule on her name by his ignorance of 
many things which a European gentleman knows as a matter of course. 
Above all, he would have a property at home of which no defaulting tellers 
or bubble companies, no rise or fall of stocks or gold, could deprive him. 
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Sol. Eytinge. 


By Rosert Browning. With 12 Illustrations, from Drawings by 
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This, the fourth volume e series of Co a Poets, conta most popu 
lar of Mr. Browning's s! 18, among W har My Last Duchess,” ** The Lost 
Leader,” **The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ * How they brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,” * Propice,"* ‘In a Year,"* ** The Confessional,” and fifty others. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, PUBLISHERS, 


7 . + ¢ + 2 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE MOST POPULAR BOOK OF PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION 
Is 

RICHARDSON'S NEW 
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Twenty-five Thousand Copies a Year. 


METHOD, 








It is et excellence to all other ** Methods,” and 
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for the acquirement of a thor h knowledge -forte playing! It is adapted to 
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Price, $3 75. Mailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
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EVERETT MEMORIAL, 
Containing the action of the different societies of which he was a member, and the 
EULOGIES OF HIS MOST 


EMINENT COMPEERS, 


embracing in all forty-two 
ADDRESSES BY DISTINGUISHED MEN. 
1 vol. royal Svo, tinted paper, 315 pp.; two steel plates; morocco cloth, green and gold. 
Price $5 00. 
ONLY 100 COPIES FOR SALE. 
A HISTORY OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
BY REV. CALVIN DURFEE, 


assisted by Hon. Joseph White, Professor Hopkins, Professor Tutlock, D. A. Wells, 
A.M., and others. 


1 vol. 8vo, 429 pp.; two steel portraits, three wood-cuts. Price $250. 





JAQUES’ RULES FOR CROQUET. 
TUE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT EDITION OF THE RULES YET PUBLISHED. 
8vo; 16 plates and diagrams ; morocco cloth, green and gold. Price 75 cents. 
N.B.—The attention of the trade is called to this edition of the Rules of Croquet, 


which, from its elegant style and clear illustrations, meets with the most ready sale. 


AN ATTRACTIVE JUVENILE. 
EDITH- PRESCOTT; 
OR, 


LESSONS OF LOVE, 


BEING 
AUNT BERTHA’'S VISIT TO THE ELMS. 


BY EMMA MARSHALL, 
16mo, cloth, all bright colors ; 251 pp.; illustration on tinted paper. Price $125. 
“It is atale of English life, very engagingly told, and superior in style and treat- 
ment to most of the juveniles of the day.""—Dr. HoLLanp (* Timothy Titcomb"’). 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
100 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Take pleasure in calling the attention of the public to their Choice and Extensive Stock 
of Books, comprising a collection of the Most Popular and Choice, in all 
styles of binding, by all the Favorite and Standard Authors. 


TO COLLECTORS OF LIBRARIES, OR THOSE DESIRING TO FORM THEM. 

Many who have the taste, and wish to form a library, are deterred by fear of the 
cost. To all such we would say that a large number of books may be furnished for 
even One Hundred Dollars—which, by a yearly increase of a small amount, will before 
long place the purchaser in possession of a Library in almost every branch of knowl- 
edge, and afford satisfaction not only to the collector, but to all those who are so 
fortunate as to possess his acquaintance, 

Catalogues are sent, on application, and great attention is paid to communica- 
tions from the country, and the goods ordered carefully packed and forwarded with 
expedition on receipt of orders accompanied with the cash. 

Our arrangements for supplying Standard American Books, suitable for Libraries 
and Private Families, are complete, and our stock second to none in the country. 





Orders Solicited. Address 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


PREPAID By First MAIL To ANY Post-OFFICE For $4 50. 

THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPADIA 
contains nearly 1,000 pages, illustrated with more than 300 Erigravings, with Index 

complete. Agents wanted. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y 


Of all the publications which have attained such a wide popularity, as issued by 
FOWLER & WELLS, none are more adapted to general utility than this rich, compre- 


hensive, and well-arranged Encyclopadia.”—N. ¥. 7ridune. 
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ENOCH ARDEN. 





In compliance with the request of many Artists and Lovers of Art, the publishers of 


the * Artists’ Edition” of ** Enoch Arden” will print for Subscribers 


100 COPIES ONLY, 

on large, heavy paper, made expressly for the parpose. 

This is the edition illustrated by Hammatt Billings. James Jackson Jarves, Esq., 
in his * Art Idea,” thus speaks of him, on page 241, in contrast with others: 

**Hammatt Billings has capacity of higher order. His taste is refined, talent versa- 
tile, fancy subtle, and imagination inventive. In the limited scope of architecture al- 
lowed here, he has given evidence of a latent genius which in any other country would 
be stimulated and developed to its fullest power. Thus far he is more commonly known 
by his beautiful illustrations of Keats, Tennyson, and the most intellectually spiritual 
of the poets. In the lyrical grace, variety, and delicate beauty of his compositions, and 
sympathetic rendering of the text, he has no superior in this country. His brain is a 
rich mine of wsthetic wealth. He does not so much translate poetry into pictorial art 
as recast it in exquisite shapes of his own invention. The mere overflow of his mind 
would make a reputation for the common run of artists and arch \tecte.” 

Subscriptions received by the publishers, 


J. 2. FiLTeR & Ce 
BOSTON, 


*? 


Also publishers of the beautiful ‘‘ Cambridge Edition’ of ‘* Enoch Arden,” contain- 
ing all of Tennyson's late poems, with vignette illustrations. 
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Complete in One Large Royal Octavo Volume of over 1,000 pages. 
Splendidly Illustrated with 127 Fine Portraits of Generals and Battle Scenes. 
This is just the book the people want. It presents a rare chance for agents. 

Teachers, ladies, energetic men, and especially returned and disabled officers and 
soldiers, in want of profitable employment, will find it peculiarly adapted to their con- 
dition. Send for circulars. Address 

JONES, BROS. & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Cincinnati, O. 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Few writers of the day, or indeed of any time, are accustomed to “ pour 
themselves as plain” on paper as John Ruskin. One charm of his works 
consists in the perfect openness and absence of disguise that makes the 
reader a confidant of every passing thought and changing emotion, fearless 
of the reproach of inconsistency. Among the disturbing elements of his 
mind, the influence of a narrow theological creed was formerly very conspic- 
uous. His glowing and impulsive ideas seemed constantly chafing against 
a set form of belief, almost ascetic in its tendencies, that kept him out of true 
communion with the great spiritual workers who wrought with the chisel 
and the pencil in past times, and tormented him by the suggestion of 
doubts as to the worthiness of the pursuits to which his life has been dedi- 
cated. There are signs, however, that he is gradually working clear of 
these disturbing forces, and we are sure his readers will join with us in 
admiration of the following noble passage. It will be* new to all of 
them : 


“ Superstition, in all times and among all nations, is the fear of a spirit 
whose passions are those of a man; whose acts are the acts of a man; 
who is present in some places, not in others ; who makes some places holy, 
and not others; who is kind to one person, unkind to another; who is 
pleased or angry according to the degree of attention you pay to him or 
praise you refuse to him; who is hostile generally to human pleasure, but 
may be bribed by a sacrifice of a part of that pleasure into permitting 
the rest. This, whatever form of faith it colors, is the cause of super- 
stition. 

“And religion is the belief in a spirit whose mercies are over all his 
works—who is kind even to the unthankful and the evil; who is every- 
where present, and therefore is in no place to be sought, and in no place to 
be evaded ; to whom all creatures, times, and things are everlastingly holy ; 
and who claims, not tithes of wealth or sevenths of days, but all the wealth 


, that we have, and all the days that we live, and all the beings that we are ; 


but who claims that totality because he delights only in the delight of his 
creatures, and because, therefore, the one duty that they owe to him, and 
the only service they can render him, is to be happy. A spirit, therefore, 
whose eternal benevolence cannot be angered, cannot be appeased ; whose 
laws are everlasting and inexorable, so that heaven and earth must indeed 
pass away if one jot of them failed ; laws which attach to every wrong and 
error a measured inevitable penalty, to every rightness and prudence an 
assured reward,—penalty of which the remittance cannot be purchased, and 
reward of which the promise cannot be broken.” 


This solemn and striking utterance, reminding one, in its copiousness and 
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yet compression, of the old masters of English sacred eloquence, is quoted 
by Dr. Colenso from an address by Mr. Ruskin, in the “ Sessional Papers of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects,” for 1864-5, and forms the motto 
of his last book. 


—One of the most unassuming and really meritorious of the English 
publishing clubs is ** The Hakluyt Society,” instituted, as its name indicates, 
“ for the publication of rare and valuable voyages, travels, and geographical 
records.” It necessarily follows that the discovery, conquest, and coloni 
zation of America must form an important portion of any such collection, 
and, in fact, more than two-thirds of the volumes issued by the society relate 
to this continent, and are most important for its early history. Among them 
are the letters of Columbus, the original narratives of the voyages of Sir 
Francis Drake, Henry Hudson, Champlain, Raleigh, ete., all well edited 
and illustrated with maps and charts. The two latest volumes brought out 
by the society equally relate to America; and comprise details of the pro- 
gress of the Spanish conquerors of the New World by contemporary actors 
in the scenes they describe. They are “The Travels of Pedro de Ciezo de 
Leon, 1532-50,” contained in the first part of his “ Chronicle of Peru,” and 
Pascual de Andagoya’s “ Narrative of the Conquest of the Provinces of 
Tierra Firme, and the discovery of the South Sea, and the Coasts of Peru 
and Nicaragua.” They are both translated and edited by Clements R. 
Markham, whose intimate acquaintance with Spanish America has geen 
shown by his travels in Peru, and his adventurous journey through 
the tropical forests of South America, for the purpose of procuring the 
chinchona, or tree yielding the well-known “Jesuit’s bark” of the materia 
medica, for the purpose of naturalizing it in British India. Pedro de Ciezo 
arrived in South America, a boy of fourteen, in the year of Pizarro’s con- 
quest of the Peruvian empire. He commenced his journal at the age 
of twenty-two, and continued it under every variety of discouragement, for 
many years. Its chief value consists in the faithful picture it presents of 
the country of the Incas while traces of its civilization presented them- 
selves on every side, before they were swept away by the ruthless conquer- 
ors. He was a man of acute observation, and possessed an enlightened 
curiosity for the wonders of nature and the relics of art that the region then 
abounded with. The narrative of Andagoya is a ruder work by a Spanish 


he 


soldier of fortune, who served under Vasco Nunez, and was one of t 
first to hear tidings of “ the great empire of Peru,” in 1522, ten years before 
it fell under the sword of Pizarro. Andagoya was prevented by illness from 
accompanying that chieftain, but was engaged in expeditions against Nica- 
ragua and the Indians of the peninsula. His accounts are in some instances 
the only ones ever made public respecting the Darian Indians, and some other 
free and warlike tribes. The subscription to the Hakluyt Society is one 
guinea per year; and two volumes are generally published annually for its 
members. 


—The autumn list of Messrs. Longman & Co.'s forthcoming publications is 
not marked by any startling novelty, and, in fact, is meagre in objects of 
general attraction. In belles lettres it comprises two new translations of 
Homer’s “ Iliad,” both probably inspired by Lord Derby’s success, one in 
English hexameters by J. H. Dart, an Oxford prize poet, the other in English 
blank verse by Ichabod C. Wright, well known as one of the most success. 
ful translators of Dante; Miss Berry’s “Journal and Correspondence,” 
edited by Lady Theresa Lewis, already mentioned, may come in the same 
department, as well as “ Mozart’s Letters,” edited by Dr. Nohl and translated 
by Lady Wallace, and the production of a poet who has found his hippocrene 
in “the cup that cheers, but notinebriates ;” “ Tea : a Poem,” by C. B. Coles . 
“Chapters on Language,” by F.W. Farrar ; and ‘“‘ The Amulet : a Tale of Span- 
ish California.” The arts, fine and useful, are represented by an illustrated 
work by George Barnard, professor of drawing at Rugby School, on “ Draw 
ing from Nature,” a splendid embellished work of novel character ; “ The 
Life of Man Symbolized by the Months of the Year,” the text selected by 
R. Pigot, and many hundred wood-cut illustrations from original designs by 
John Leighton, F.S.A. (this, we may mention, will be published here as 
a Christmas gift-book by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., who have secured 
the American market for it); and “Iron Ship-building, its History and 
Progress,” by William Fairbairn, of Manchester. In natural and medical 
science will be found a new volume of Maunder’s “ Treasury of Knowledge” 
series, “ The Treasury of Botany,” by Dr. Lindley and T. Moore ; “ The For 
mation and Management in Health and Disease of the Thorough-bred Horse,’ 
by Digby Collins ; “ Manual of Materia Medica,” by Drs. Farre, Bentley, and 
Warrington ; Professor Richard Owen’s long-promised book, “ Comparative 


Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals;” an al 


ridgment of 
Dr. Copland’s large “* Medical Dictionary,” by himself and his son. Theology 
is feebly supported by two works only: one, “The Truth of Christianity ; 
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compiled from the Writings of Archbishop Whately,” by his friend and dis 
ciple Dr. Hinds, late Bishop of Norwich; and “ The Temporal Mission of 
the Holy Spirit, or Reason and Revelation,” by the Romish Archbishop 
Manning. History rests solely on the labors of Mr. William Massey, whose 
lively, but somewhat slight and superficial, “ History of England during the 
Reign of George III.,” has arrived at the honors of a popular edition, and will 
be brought out in four monthly volumes, in post 8vo. Of miscellaneous 
books there are indicated, “Transylvania, its Products and People,” by 
Charles Boner; “ Chess Problems,” by F. Healey—being a selection of two 
hundred of the author's best positions, with the solutions; and “ Occasional 
Essays,” by Charles Wren Hoskyns, author of “ Talpa.” The greater part 
of these will probably be published before the end of the year. They afford 
a sample of the intellectual activity put in motion by the transactions of one 


of the large English publishing houses. 

—It appears that the Germans, so rich in a language that possesses 
unlimited powers of combination of native roots, have condescended to borrow 
the word “ ” from the English. 


essays 


It is said to owe its present sense to 
Lord Bacon, who first used it to indicate “ brief notes, set down rather sig- 


nificantly than curiously " (or, as we should now say, elaborately). In this 
sense it has long been adopted by the French, and first appeared as a German 
word about a year ago, in the title-page of a translation of Sir Henry 
Holland’s essays. It has recently been used as the designation of a collee 
tion of “ New Essays on Art and Literature” by Herman Grimm, the son 
and nephew of the two Brothers Grimm, who died while engaged on their 
great dictionary of the German language, so it may now be regarded as 
authentically grafted into the Teutonic speech. The collection includes 
several papers of interest, especially one on “Ralph Waldo Emerson.” It 


appeared originally as an introduction to a spec 





n of a German version of 
his writings, but, strange to say, they did not appear to be relished in Ger- 


many, and the proposed undertaking was abandoned. 


—The primeval or prehistoric men, inhabiting the caves of what now is 
Central France, appear to have been endowed with more of the artistic 
element in their composition than any other of their contemporaries yet 
known. The rude attempts at the representation of animals, as the reindeer, 
etc.,on the bone implements of domestic use among them, have been already 
noticed, and recently M, Lartel, to whom the investigation of this interesting 
field of science is mostly due, has discevered, in a cavern in Perigord, some 
fragments of ivory which, when put together, show a roughly engraved 
figure of a mammoth, its most remarkable characteristic being a long mane. 
It is to be presumed, fairly, that this carving was the production of one who 
must have been contemporary with the extinct animal, and its discovery 
confirms the results already arrived at by geological indications of the most 
positive character. 


—‘The Autographic Mirror,” a periodical gathering of “inedited fac- 


hed men,” 





simile autographs of illustrious and distinguis and published in 
London and Paris, furnishes us with the following letter of Charles Dickens. 
There may be some question, we should suppose, about the propriety of 
making public a private communication of this kind, but—that being once 


done—it is certainly too clever and characteristic not to deserve a wider cir- 





culation : 


DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, ) 
2d January, 1844. f 
My Dear Sir: 

That isa very horrible case you tell meof. I would to God I could get at 
the parental heart of ——- ——, in which event I would so scarify it that he 
should writhe again. But if I were to put such a father as he is into a book, 
all the fathers going (and especially the bad ones) would hold up their 
hands and protest against the unnatural caricature I find that a great 
many people (particularly those who might have sat for the character) con- 
sider even Mr. Pecksnitf a grotesque impossibility, and Mrs. Nickleby her- 
self, sitting bodily before me in a solid chair, once asked me if I really be- 
lieved there ever was such a woman. 

So ——, reviewing his own case, would not believe in Jonas Chuzzlewit. 
“T like Oliver Twist,” says . “for I am fond of children ; but the book is 
unnatural, for who would think of being cruel to poor little Oliver Twist?’ 

Nevertheless, I will bear the dog in my mind, and if I can hit him be 
tween the eyes so that he shall stagger more than you or I have done this 
Christmas under the combined efforts of Panch and Judy,I will. 

Thank you cordially for your note. Excuse this scrap of paper ; I thought 
it was a whole sheet until | turned over. 

My dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 





—The recent completion of the sixth edition of the ‘“ Manuel du Libraire ” 
of M. J. C. Brunet, has revived attention to the work that, since its first pub 
lication in 1809, has in its various modifications always stood in the front rank 
of bibliographical authorities. It isa very rare thing for an author to be 
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able to revise and enlarge his work fifty-four years after its original appear- 
ance. Such, however, has been the good fortune of M. Brunet, and the book 
in its present form is an astonishing instance of the preservation and active 
use of the mental faculties of one now in his eighty-sixth year. Its six 
large and clearly printed royal octavo volumes are a credit to the press of 
MM. Didot, though it must be said the text is frequently deformed by mis 
takes in the spelling of English words and names that meet the eye too 
readily, and would seem to be of easy avoidance so near as the two capitals, 
Londen and Paris, are now brought together. With its unquestioned useful- 
ness in its own department, few books have been more misunderstood than 
“ Brunet’s Manuel,” when its true purpose is overlooked. Many have sup- 
posed it is a literary guide to the world of books, and have been surprised 
proportionably in finding the object of their search unnoticed. It has no 
pretension of the kind, however, and professes to be the manual of the book 
seller, not of the student or literary man. Now as intellectual merit, and 
the various causes that combine to make a book rare, choice, or precious in 
the eyes of collectors, exist quite independently of each other, it follows 
that a large portion of the pages of the “ Manuel” are occupied with mere 
curiosities—works the particulars of which are important to be known by 
those who buy or sell them, but of very problematical value in any other 
point of view. This is particularly the case with the class of old French 
books generally designated as“ Facetiw.”” These being now sought after with 
great avidity, are described with a minuteness and prolixity that, when the 
subjects are considered, seem often surprising to any other people than the 
French. The “Table,” or Catalogue Raisonné, however, forming the sixth 
volume, and comprising a classical arrangement of some forty thousand dis- 
tinct works, is a very extensive synopsis of human knowledge, and the 
sources from whence it is to be gathered. Altogether the book is an indis- 
pensable one, and should be found in all libraries of five thousand volumes. 
The large-paper copies are fine specimens of mechanical perfection in the 
art of printing. It is said more copies of these were subscribed for in the 
city of Philadelphia alone, than in all Great Britain. They now bear a large 
premium over the publishing price. 

—The principle of association, under the guarantee of “ limited liability,” 
by which each member is only answerable for his individual number of 
shares, is making rapid progress in England in almost every description of 
business, and already begins to be perceptible in its effects on the production 
of books. Its application to the circulating library system, started by Mr. 
Mudie—the ramifications of which penetrate into every corner of England— 
was highly successful, and dividends of ten per cent. have been realized in the 
undertaking. Another association, “ The Library Company,” projected with 
the same purposes, is also flourishing. The great chromo-lithographic publish- 
ing establishment of Messrs. Day & Son, from whose presses have proceeded 
“ Roberts’s Views in the East,” 
“ Simpson's Crimea,” “ Digby Wyatt's Industrial Masterpieces of the Nine- 


most of the recent fine illustrated works, as 


teenth Century,” “Owen Jones’s Alhambra,” and a host of others, have recent. 
ly been transformed into a company on the same principle, with a share capital 
of three or four hundred thousand dollars. Two large copper-plate printing 
concerns are among the latest private establishments so transformed, and 
the results are, in every case, said to be so favorable that we shall certainly 
soon see publishing conducted on the same plan. 

—The genius of Napoleon IIL. has hit upon a new attraction for the coming 
Universal Exhibition of 1867, to be held at Paris. His minister of public 
Instruction, M. Daruy, has lately announced to the professors of the schools 
of Paris and Versailles that, ‘“ while the immense edifice is being erected 
which is to display all the march of industry, the Emperor desires to see 
another temple raised by able hands to the genius of France. What she 
has thought set side by side with what she has done, will form a noble 
exhibition, wherein the sciences, arts, and letters shall recount their progress 
and history for the last twenty years—showing what theories they have 
produced, what ideas they have given birth to, what facts they have dis- 
covered or explained, what new form of imagination or art they have 
originated.” The details of the plan are not yet touched upon, but the idea 
of a grand international scholastic and intellectual competition is new and 
startling, and it seems at present difficult to understand how it can be 
successfully carried into execution. It might seem invidious to suggest 
that a desire to propitiate the class of literati and men of science who have 
hitherto, more than any other order of persons, stood aloof from the second 
empire and its seductions, may be one of the motives of the scheme. 

—It was generally supposed that the existing heavy rates of duty and the 
high cost of specie and exchange would limit the importation of books in the 
United States to a point below the usual average of the years previous to the 
war. Such, however, is not the case, and while money continues as plentiful in 


supply as it now is with the few fortunate ones who give the tone to the bus- | 
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iness of the time, we may expect to see this branch of commercial enterprise 
largely developed ‘The high price of labor and materials at present ruling 
here is, of course, one cause of the demand for foreign books, and it is said 
by those who have examined the subject, that a book can be manufactured 
in England, and after paying the duties and charges, etc. (now amounting to 
about forty-five per cent.), can be placed in New York at a less price than it 
could be produced for here; this applies only to cases, be it noticed, where 
large quantities are in question, and large capital is employed in England in 
their publication. The market for Bibles affords an illustration of this fact. 
The supply of cheap copies of the Bible formerly manufactured at Philadel 
phia, Hartford, and other places in the Eastern States, is now derived almost 
entirely from abroad. The quantities imported are very large, and comprise 
the varieties printed at Oxford, London, and in Scotland. The finer quali 
ties have always been in demand from their superior artistic finish, binding, 
etc., but we now refer to the cheap editions—so cheap, indeed, that we be 
lieve a complete Bible can be purchased, wholesale, in a durable and at- 
tractive form for twenty-five cents. The same cheapness is claiming notice in 
other quarters. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have recently made a purchase of 
a great many thousand volumes of miniature poets, ete., manufactured in 
England, to be incorporated in their “ blue and gold series,” and, of course, for 
less than they could replace them here. When books are stereotyped abroad, 
it is usual for English publishers to accept offers for editions from their 
plages at a very small advance over.the cost of paper and printing; a liberal 
practice, that tends to introduce good books among us, and will gradually 
raise the native standard of manufacturing skill. 

—Thomas Chandler Haliburton, of whose decease we are notified by the 
last European arrivals, made at one stepa mark in the literature of English- 
speaking nations that will ensure the continuance of his fame. His previous 
début in literature, by the production of an instructive and laborious “ Lis- 
tory of Nova Scotia,” had little prepared the world for the mingled bon- 
homie and shrewdness, the worldly sense and humor, apparent to every 
one in “Sam Slick, the Clockmaker.” His creation of a dialect appropriate 
as a medium for the expression of his keen, sagacious satire, is not the least 
of the writer’s achievements, for no Yankee ever talked in the style attributed 
to “Sam.” The success of this book is scarcely more remarkable than the 
comparative failure of all his other numerous writings. Certainly none but 
the Clockmaker can be said to survive him. The first lively runnings of his 
fancy seem to have exhausted a subject that owed its reception in some meas- 
ure to its novelty and oddity, which palled on subsequent attempts to revive 
it. We believe the circumstances have not been made public that induced 
Judge Haliburton, at mature years, to leave his native country, and attempt a 
new careerin England, The borough of Launceston, represented by him for 
some years in Parliament, isin the patronage of the Duke of Northumberland, 
but if his presence was considered desirable in the House of Commons as a 
recruit who might render service to the Conservative party, the expectation 
was not fulfilled, as want of physical power made him ineffective as a 
speaker, and the late period of life at which he was introduced to so new a 
scene has always proved an insurmountable obstacle to those so circum 
stanced who have sought distinction in this arena. Judge Haliburton was 
born in Nova Scotia three years before the commencement of the present 
century. Ile was said to be preparing a new edition of his magnum opus, 
“Sam Slick,” at the time of his death. 


—Ifany one wants tosee what have been the scientific results of the war we 
have so recently emerged from, they will be found in the series of volumes 
summed up in an excellent list of American books on military history and 
science contained in the July number of “ Triibner’s American and Oriental 
Literary Record.” They are arranged under the heads—I. Military History ; II. 
General Treatises on Military Art ; III. Military Administration ; IV. Military 
Law ; V. Tactics and Strategy (1, General, 2, Cavalry, 3, Infantry); VI. Artil 
lery, including Musketry and Rifle Practice ; VII. Military Engineering and 
Fortifications ; VIII. Military Hygiene, Pathology, and Surgery. The num 
ber of works catalogued is about one hundred and fifty, and with few and 
unimportant exceptions they have all been called into being by the demands 
of the war of the rebellion. Such an example of a literature extemporized, 
so to speak, on the exigencies of the moment, so creditable in mechanical 
execution, and so well posted up in the latest scientific discoveries and inves- 
tigations, is a thing never before equalled in literary annals. It displays 
wonderfully the faculty of adaptability to emergencies that characterizes 
both the nation and the individuals that compose it, and will remain not the 
least monument of the glorious results of the contest. 

—Messrs. Little & Brown have made arrangements to receive an early 
supply of Dr. Smith’s “ Concise Dictionary of the Bible,” wherein he condenses 
into one volume the information contained in the three closely printed royal 
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octavos of the large edition. Like the other dictionaries of Dr. Smith, it is 
offered by Little & Brown, by special arrangement with the English pub 
lishers, at a price so low as to leave no room for the competition of a reprint 
while the original English copy has far greater claim to preference than any 
hasty or inferior impression could have, if any such was intended. 

—A work of great utility to the scientific world has been for some years 
in progress at the expense of the Royal Society, and now approaches com- 
pletion. It isan index to the separate papers, articles, memoirs, etc., con- 
tained in the transactions of learned societies and the journals published 
periodically in the various countries of Europe and America. The number 
of series grouped together under the head of “ Transactions,” whose con- 
tents are analyzed, is over two hundred and twenty-five. The journals simi- 
larly treated amount to about three hundred and fifty in number. The 
obvious benefit of this work is so great—since the general circulation of 
periodicals fits them more and more as receptacles for the news of discover- 
ies and researches in science—that its publication has been undertaken by 
the Government. Copies will be liberally distributed to foreign societies, 
libraries, etc., and a portion reserved for sale. It is to be feared that for 
American journals, etc., much will be wanting to the completeness of this 
index that an application for co-operation in the United States could supply. 
Few indeed have any idea of the extent to which this system of publication 
has prevailed in this country. <A professional gentleman of New York has 
been engaged in his leisure moments for some years in bringing together 
the journals and magazines published in America relating to medical science 
alone. His collection of these works now comprises above fifteen hundred 
volumes. It is perfectly unique, and, as such, it is hoped will never be 
separated. 
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DRAPER’S CIVIL POLICY OF AMERICA.* 

THE title of this volume may perhaps define the design contemplated by 
the author in writing it, but fails to describe its contents. Nor is the reader 
much helped to understand what these are by the somewhat obscure pre- 
face and introduction. Dr. Draper says, for instance, in the preface, that 
“in a work on the ‘ Intellectual Development of Europe,’ published by me 
in 1863, I showed that the historical progress of the nations of that con- 
tinent illustrated the fact that social advancement is as completely under 
the control of natural law as is the bodily growth of an individual. It was 
my intention, in that work, to mit the application of the principles em- 
ployed to the case of Europe, but it is plain that they may equally be made 
to apply to the case of America. . Selecting, therefore, some of the 
prominent principles thus presented, I design to show in this work their 
bearing on certain questions of great political interest in America.” But 
half a page later he tells us that “to appreciate the workings of some of 
those natural laws in the case of America, to divine the future tendencies 
of the republic, to extract from the observations we make rules for national 
conduct—these are the objects te which the following pages are devoted.” 
In the introduction there is still another statement of the purpose of the book : 
“There are principles specially applicable to each nation, which guide it in 
its determinations, and settle the course of its life. Some of these principles 
I prepose now to point out, selecting from many topics the four following: 
influence of climate, effects of emigration, political force of ideas, natural 
cause of national development, and making these serve as a frame-work for 
the convenient presentation of these principles.” 

To recapitulate briefly, we have then the four following statements by 
the author concerning the object of his work : 

1. To present thoughts on the future civil policy of America. 

2. To show the bearing of principles (of what nature is not explained, 
save by the statement that they were employed by the author in a former 
work in which the fact was established that social advancement is under 
the control of natural law) on certain questions of political interest in 
Americe 

3. To appreciate the working of some of “these” natural laws in the 
case of America. 

4. To point out some of the principles which guide a nation, 

It is plain from the analysis that though the author himself may have a 
distinct conception of what he proposes to write about, he fails to communi- 
cate it to his reader, and that his use of the terms law and principle is, to 
say the least, somewhat vague. A similar confusion of thought, and a sim 
ilar reiteration of statement to the foregoing, are characteristic of the book 
throughout. To be able to state his thought precisely, to hold it firmly, to 


* “Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of America. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York, 
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give it definite form, and to use the fundamental terms on which it depends 
with precision, are the first qualifications required of a writer on any subject 
of philosophy. These qualifications Dr. Draper does not possess. He exhibits 
intellectual activity, and considerable literary and scientific acquisition, 
but his mind is discursive, and in spite of his scientific training his thought 
is often inexact and his reasoning often illogical, while his attainments are 
The natural result of 
these facts is exhibited in the work before us, in the vast number of inge 


more various and wide than solid and profound. 





nious, but too frequently altogether hasty, generalizations with which it 


abounds, and in the supertluity of illustration by which the theories of the 
author are accompanied rather than supported. 

In spite of these great defects, and of not less obvious defects of literary 
style, to some of which we shall hereafter refer, the book is not without, 
interest. Any serious attempt to bring before the attention of American 
readers, and to exhibit in the case of America the operation of those “ natural 
laws,” so called, by which national progress and development are effected, 
deserves to be treated with respect; and even though the design be very 
imperfectly executed, as in the present instance, it may suceced in directing 
the thoughts of the thoughtful portion of the community to subjects of the 
highest importance. 

The cardinal doctrine with which Dr. Draper sets out is “that in indi 
vidual life, in social life, in national life, everything is influenced by physical 
agents, and is therefore under the control of law,” p. 36. “ The progress of 
human generations is shaped by the physical circumstances in which they 
live,” p. 66. “ Physical circumstances control the deeds of men, as it may be 
said, in spite of themselves,” p. 80. “Man yields helplessly to the powers 
operating upon him” p. 56. * His will is overridden and for ever kept in 
check,” p. 37. “The historian relying on the immutability of nature may 
predict the inevitable course through which a nation must pass,” p.iv. Hav- 
ing thus laid down in the broadest manner this doctrine of fatalism and 
materialism, Dr. Draper devotes the first chapter of his volume to an exposi- 
tion of the power exerted by the influence of climate upon the physical and 
intellectual nature of man, and over the destiny of nations. A single 
remarkable sentence will be sutficient to show to what extremes he pushes 
his conclusions. He says (p. 25), “ Without the Gulf Stream, Newton would 
never have written his ‘ Principia,’ nor Milton his * Paradise Lost.’ "" Why 
not go further back? What if the British Isles had never risen from the 
sea? 

And yet, as if shrinking from the terrible results of his own doctrine: 


and with a curious logical inconsistency, our author says, “ In thus ascending 








to primordial laws, and asserting their immutability, universality, and para- 
mount control in the government of the world, there is nothing inconsistent 
with the free action of man.” We do not understand Dr. Draper as meaning 
what he says here, that in this assertion there is nothing inconsistent with 
the free action of man,—it would hardly be necessary to declare this,—but 
that in the paramount control of immutable law there is nothing inconsis- 
tent with man’s free action. He goes on with a statement which no one 
will contradict, but the connection of which with what he has just said is 
not obvious: “ The appearance of things depends altogether on the point of 
view we occupy,” and he then procec ds to tell us, as if in proof of man’s 
free action, that if man “could attain to the truly philosophical point of 
view, rising high enough to see the whole world at a glance, his acutest 
vision would fail to discern the slightest indication of man, his free will, or 
his works,” p.35. Except in Dr. Draper's own pages, we have not often 
met with such confusion of thought as is here manifest. 

The utter disregard, in this portion of Dr. Draper's philosophy, of the 
fact that Man is a higher power than the Nature by which he is surrounded, 
and that while subjected to her inexorable laws he is also superior to them 
and capable of mastering them through the laws of his superior being, leads 
him to various conclusions which have no other foundation than his own 
assertion. Thus he lays it down, without qualification, that nations, like 
individual men, are born and die. “ What,” he asks with awful solemnity, 
“does the inexorable hand of History write? Rome, Macedon, Persia, 
Assyria, Egypt, all are gone. . How vain it is to close our eyes to 
the portentous lesson, to refuse to read what is written in the Book of Des- 
tiny!”’ History is altogether too short a record to warrant us in drawing 
any such absolute conclusion from it as Dr. Draper has done. The nation, 
he declares, moves through the same inevitable career as the individual—of 
birth, childhood, youth, maturity, old age, and death, in a like helpless and 
predestined manner. But the analogy between an individual and a nation 
is as unpkilosophical as it is imperfect. Dr. Draper does but confuse 
himself and his readers by declaring that the analogy arises from a similarity 
in their constitution. He substitutes a metaphor for a reality. The nation 


} has no abstract existence ; no existence save in the lives of the individuals 
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that compose it. The history of the past is the history of the rise and fall 
of nations, conditioned on the characters of the people composing them 
There is no law of nature, or of human nature, which renders the death of a 
nation inevitable. The perpetuity of a nation depends on moral more 
than on physical conditions ; its progress is directed by moral as well as by 
material laws—each set of laws being bound together in mutual interactions, 
the intricate results of which no study of the past will enable us to foresee. 
Modern civilization is under the conscious influence of moral laws, of which 
the civilization of the old world was ignorant. It is directed towards an 
ideal of which the fundamental conception is the brotherhood of man, the 
unity in diversity of mankind, the destruction of all national hostilities, the 
co-ordination and co-operation of all nations in the promotion of the common 
welfare of the race. The existence of this ideal as a motive force, contin- 
ually acquiring more and more power over the thoughts and willsand actions 
of men, is not only an assurance of the advance of civilization, but also of the 
future perpetuity of nations. No nation is doomed to decline and death 
from the operation of material causes, for these causes may be held in check 
and counteracted by the moral force of continually fresh, renewed, and ever- 
lasting human energies. The will of men is short, but man is a power of 
endless life,and in the long conflict of will with fate, will at length prevails. 

Dr. Draper, with his fondness for iteration, repeats his notions in regard 
to the destined career of nations in various connections ; but leaving the sub- 
ordinate matter, we return to the main subject of his first chapter, which we 
find him repeating in an axiomatic form on p.58. “ Uniformity of climate,” 
he says, “makes people homogeneous. They will necessarily think alike, 
and inevitably act alike.” Not satisfied with one utterance of this astonish- 
ingly sweeping affirmation, he repeats it on page 67, and again on page 78. 
“The writing in aphorisms,” says Lord Bacon, “ has many excellent virtues. 
For, first, it trieth the writer whether he be superficial or solid.” 

We can hardly doubt which of these epithets belongs to Dr. Draper, espe- 
cially: when we find him, toward the end of his chapter, arriving at the con- 
clusion that these climatic influences, under which he has declared man to 
be helpless, forcing him to necessary thoughts and inevitable actions, may 
be neutralized by his own efforts and action. The whole of this chapter 
amounts to this—man is compelled by natural laws to an inevitable course 
of action, he may, nevertheless, pursue another course; his thoughts are 
necessitated, but he may have other thoughts. Such is Dr. Draper's logic. 
Bat we conceive that he is much more sensible than appears from his loose 
and contradictory thought. We believe that he means merely that man, 
though subjected to the influence of natural laws which he cannot escape 
from, has it yet in his power to modify, resist, and in greater or less degree 
counteract their operation. The methods of doing so which he recommends 
as most efficient in America are education and intercommunication. 

Dr. Draper's second chapter treats of what he calls the effects of emigra 
tion. It is exceedingly desultory, and it is over-weighted with illustrations 
which are of little value in throwing light on the main topic. The principles 


which the author proposes to establish are, in his own words, first, “that the | 
| 


political effect of emigration depends upon the grade of society from which 
the emigrating mass has issued ;” second, “that homogeneousness in a com 
munity imparts stability, though it eventually implies stagnation ;” third, 
“that a community suffering incessant blood-disturbance will exhibit social 
activity, though if the disturbing element is very base, a corresponding 
depreciation of its absolute value will ensue”—by which we suppose him to 
mean a depreciation of the value of the community, not of the disturbing 
element. The application of these principles to the case of America made 
by Dr. Draper does not seem to us philosophical or fortunate, with the excep- 


tion of some brief and excellent remarks on the probable effects of emigra- | 


tion from the Northern Atlantic States to the South. A similar looseness of 
thought and hastiness of generalization to those which we have pointed out 
as pervading the first portion of the work prevail also in this. Thus, for 
example, on page 108, Dr. Draper says that the cause why, on the continent 
of Europe, “ government has become so difficult, and that there is nothing 
certain as to its right principles, and no unanimity in religion” (we are not 
responsible either for his assertion or his grammar), is “the intrinsic differ- 
ence between the conclusions of the intelligent few and the fetichisms of the 
innumerable illiterate mass ;” while, on page 177, he tells us that Europe 
“ has attained to ao settled maxims of political life, and to no definite religious 
opinions,” because of “ her want” of “the impossibility of securing consistent 
action among so many rival and antagonistic states.” 

Dr. Draper, in his third chapter, proposes to treat of the political force of 
ideas. He begins with the sound reflection that “ philosophical conceptions 


of the historical progress of humanity must not be altogether of a material | 


kind.” “ An idea,” he says, “ may possess supreme political influence.” A 


sentiment “may re-arrange races of men and revolutionize the world.” 





ation. 


Having exaggerated the influence of natural laws, he here exaggerates that of 
moral forces. He illustrates the impelling power of ideas by the instance of 
Mohammedanism in a gloomy episode of some twenty pages. In this long 
passage our author has plainly laid himself out for effect. Few readers, we 
fancy, can read these pages without a smile. To delight those who may not 
have an opportunity of seeing the volume we make a short extract : 

“The wilderness of Arabia is the birthplace of that most noble of all 
quadrupeds, the horse. Though his neck is clothed with thunder, and the 
glory of his nostrils is terrible—though he paweth in the valley and 
rejoiceth in his strength—though he swalloweth the ground in his fierceness 
and rage, neither [sic] can he persuade himself that it is the sound of the 
trumpet—though he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting, he plays with the Bedouin children that are round his 
master’s tent. How deeply has a love of that beautiful creature affected 
the civilization of Europe! What had it not to do with chivalry! It 
turned the bloodthirsty warrior into a gentle and courteous knight.” 

Dr. Draper has given a long list of the precious and useful objects which 
we have received from Arabia and the East. He does not inform us that 
some philologists have derived “ bosh ” from the same region. 

In the earlier part of his book, Dr. Draper has told us that “though 
seemingly the master man is really the dependent of physical agencies,” 
p. 29. Here he tells us “that man can comprehend nature, and subjugate 
physical agents.” “ A most audacious idea!” he adds ; “ modern Europe is 
fast submitting itself to its rule.” It*is not easy to understand in what the 
audacity of this ancient idea consists—the right of the human race over 
nature, that right which, as Lord Bacon admirably says, “humano generi 
ex dotatione divina competit.” 

Dr. Draper here diverges from his track to enter on “ a partial illustra- 
tion of what has been done toward obtaining a true knowledge of nature 
and the subjugation of physical agents to the use of man.” After giving a 
very al and very imperfect summary of the advance of science, he 
asks, “ Why is it that in Europe the doctrines connected with these facts, 
instead of being welcomed with delight, have had to fight their way? Why 
is it that those who have revealed them suffer obloquy, in some instances 
have suffered death?” “ What is there, I ask, in such things as these to 
provoke the resentment of man?” “Is it any answer to reply that, some 
fifteen hundred years ago, there was a Roman general who seized imperial 
power from his competitors, and whose political necessities were such that 
he had to inaugurate this untoward course?” Whatever “to inaugurate an 
untoward course” may be, we can assure Dr. Draper that this reply is no 
answer whatever to his question, notwithstanding his assertion that “ thisis 
the only answer that can be made.”’ The whole passage from which these 


last citations are made, appears to belong to that species of philosophical 
writing of which Burke somewhere speaks, in which “ paradoxes which 
affront common sense, and uninteresting barren truths which generate no 
conclusion, are thrown in to augment unwieldy bulk, without adding any- 
thing to weight.” 

The fourth and last chapter of this book is entitled “On the Natural 
Course of National Development,” and, according to the author, “the gen- 
| eral object of this chapter isto show that, in all durable human associations, 
{there is a natural, an inevitable tendency to the concentration of power.” 
'This proposition is unintelligible to us, and although Dr. Draper devotes 

eighty pages to its elucidation, we are as much at a loss at their end as at 

| their beginning to know what vague shadow of an idea the author himself 
may have attached to it. What power is concentrated, or where it is con- 
centrated, whether in society, in a class, in the government, or in an indi- 
vidual, does not appear. On page 244 he says: “The course of nature is for 
the development and concentration of intellect.” On the next page, he 
“pauses a moment to make this significant remark—everything is tending 
|to a concentration of power.” On page 248, we are told “that all political 
institutions, imperceptibly or visibly, spontaneously or purposely, should 
tend to the improvement and organization of national intellect.” T'wo 
pages later, we learn that “for stability to be attained, a nation must sub- 
mit to be controlled by its reason; it must organize its intellect, it must 
concentrate it.” But as if aware that this axiom was somewhat enigmatic, 
Dr. Draper exclaims, “ How true it is that, for a nation to be great, it must 
aim at something above its animal nature!” and he then tells us that “ 1e 
are in the act of transition from the animal to the intellectual.” It would 
seem from all this that his “concentration of power’ has some relation to 
the “concentration of intellect.” But the latter phrase is not less unintelli- 
gible than the former, and in a maze of confusion we have to guess out our 
author’s meaning as well or as ill as we may. 

The solemnity of Dr. Draper’s manner is so magisterial, his assertions are 
so absolute, his discourse so peremptory, and he sweeps the contents of the 
| encyclopedia with such a portentous air of labor and information into the 
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grand reservoir of his speculation, that it is plain he would have us listen, 





like the votaries at some ancient shrine, with unquestioning awe to his 
oracular deliverances. And no doubt there will be many disciples to gratify 
him. Loose thought suits loose thinkers. “It is far more easy to quote 


another sentence from Burke, “to support paradoxical opinions to the satis 


faction of a common auditory, than to establish a doubtful truth by solid 


and conclusive arguments.” 
We would by no means be understood as implying that Dr. Draper never 
comes out of the region of enigmas, fallacies, and half-truths into that of 


truth. In this chapter, for example, he dwells on the fact that “the 
American political system is founded on public intellectual culture,” in 
other words, on universal education. But although he sees and enforces this 
truth, he connects with his statement of it a series of observations in respect 
to the nature of education so shallow as greatly to weaken the value of his 
general statement. Even after all the occasions for astonishment which Dr 
Draper has given us, we confess to a new sense of surprise when we fi 


» 


him saying on page 273, “ There was a vague notion, which, as we shall 





still unhappily prevails as regards the higher establishments of educ 
that the training of the mind is of more importance than the nature of t 


information imparted to it It will be an unhappy day for America when 
this “vague notion” is discarded. So too in connection with the subject 
of education a long contrast is drawn between what Dr. Draper calls “ the 
European method of government through the Morals, and the American of 
government through the Intellect,” which is based on the hastiest induc 
tions, and exhibits a lamentable confusion alike of lancuage and of thought 

The value of Dr. Draper's contributions to the elucidation of the problems 
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of the future civil policy of America may in some degree be estimated from 


what has already been said. The mere discussion of these questions in the 
light of science and of history is a commendable work. And this is the 
praise that justly belongs to Dr. Draper's volumes. But beyond this we 


cannot go. His collection of information is too indiscriminate ; his judg 


al method too 





ment of the character of facts too unsound ; his philosophi 
faulty, to give intrinsic importance to his speculations. Although he asserts 
that ‘the historian who relies on the immutability of nature may predict 
the inevitable course through which a nation must pass,” he has really done 
little or nothing to help us to foresee the future career of the United States. 
tion, on the 
effects of emigration, on the duty of protecting free thought, on the force and 


He has dwelt on the necessity of education and intercommuni 





virtue of democratical institutions, but his views on these subjects are for the 
most part such as are familiar to men who have thought upon them at all. 
While he fails utterly to establish the correctness of the small portion of 
them which is original, a striking instance of the nature of his original 


speculations is exhibited in his considerations in regard to the possible 
I 





spread of polygamy in America. 


He states that “ there is imminent danger 


of the spread of polygamic institutions in the West,” particularly as “a 





solution of the portentous problem of the admixture of the Pac races,” 


But he here makes no allowance for the operation of religious sentiment, of 





political institutions, and of the progress of intell 


cence, as well as of the 





long-established habits of our race. The illustration which he draws from 
the history of Arabian conquests and their extraordinary results is purely 
fallacious. 

We have already devoted more space to this work than it deserves, except 
from the reputation of its author, but we cannot close without affording our 
readers the pleasure to be derived from a little selection of what we may call 
its prose Tupperisms, gems of platitudinarianism, the latest wisdom of the 
ages. 

Thus, on p. 240, we have the striking and original remark in reference to 
the past: “There are many good men who look lingeringly on the past, 
expecting its wished for return. The past never returns.” 

Again, on p. 257, the startled reader is informed that “ our daily experi 
ence assures us that for the success of any human undertaking, opportunity 
is essential.” 

On p. 249, Dr. Draper exhibits a fine sense of logical relation and great 
profundity of observation in the following somewhat depressing sentences 
“A dozen rich gentlemen may meet together and proceed to build a railroad 
across the continent, or lay a telegraphic wire under the Atlantic Ocean. They 


may do whatever is possible to the omnipotence of wealth. But though all 
Americans should constitute themselves a joint stock company, they never by 
any votes or any resolves could call into existence a great soldier, a great law 
yer, a great philosopher. They could never create a Newton, a Milton, an 


Alexander. Talent is a God-given ¢ 





And truly, as Holof 
gift is good in those in whom it is acute.” 





Again, on the same page, how valuable is the information contained in 


the statement that “ public education is an eminent advantage, but it is far 


ation. 

















from being everything ;” anda little later, how instinctively we r nize the 
truth which we saspect nobody but Dr. Draper has ever taken pains 
peint out that do wh Wwe ma v4 t " 1 Ww 

make all men ‘ i \ You ca mak 
a silk purse out of a sow’'s « 

When our author applies himself to mor philosophy, tl result 13s 
equally valuable and unexpect Llow just is tl wing remark Che 
head of a family would act unwisely if he attempted to apply to his son 
twenty-one the methods he had successfully used at ten; such methods 
could only be rendered effective by a resort to physical compulsion n 
plain English, you cannot treat a man as you treat a boy 

“ How much,” says he in his happiest vein of reflection how much has 
the morality of the world been improved by coffe« It has refined society, 
imparted innocent comfort to individuals, and peace ton 1 family And 
how lofty and lively is the humor with which he adds, * We abuse the 
abstemious religion of Mecca, the berry of Mocha we us« 
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CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 

Tuts new novel of Mr. Trollope’s has nothing new to teach us either 
about Mr. Trollope himself as a novelist, about English soc 
for the novelist, or, failing information on these points, ab 
human heart lake any one of his former tales, change the ni 
the characters, leave the others standing, and transpose the incidents, and 
you will have “Can You Forgive He lt isn r better nor worse thar 
the tale which you will select. It became long ago apparent that Mr. Tro 
lope had only one manner. In this manner he very soon showed us his 
narimum. We has recer Miss Mackenzie,” showed us his minim 
In the work before us he mained pretty constantly at his bes There 
is, indeed, a certain amount of that inconceivably vulgar love-making 
between middle-aged persons by which “ Miss Mackenzie” was distin 
guished ; but the burden of the story rests upon the young peo] 

For so thick a book, there is certainly very little story. There are no 
less than three different plots, however, if the werd can be applied to Mr 
Trojilope’s simple machinations. That is, there is a leading story, which, 
being foreseen at the outset to be insufficient to protract the book durin 
the requisite number of months, is padded with a couple of underplots, one 
of which comes almost near being pathetic, as the other falls ve rv far short 
of being humorous. The main narrative, of course, concerns the settlement 
in life—it is hard to give it a more sentimental name—of a beautiful young 
lady. Alice Vavasar, well-born, high-spirited, motherless, and engaged to 
Mr. John Grey, the consummate model of a Christian gentleman, mistrusting 


the quality of her affection, breaks off her engagement, after which, in a 





moment of enthusiasm, she renews an anterior engagement with her cousin, 





George Vavasar, a plausible rascal. John Grey will not be put off, however, 
and steadfastly maintains his suit. In the course of time George's villany 
is discovered. He attempts, unsuccessfully, to murder Grey. Grey follows 
his mistress, pleads his cause once more, and is taken back again. The 
question is, Can we forgive Miss Vavasar Of course we can, and forget 


her, too, for that matter. What does Mr. Trollope mean by this question ‘ 
1 ir 


It is a good instance of the superficial ¢ 





ork that he has been 


it once a month for so long a time without being struck bv its 




















t impertinence. What are we to forgive? Alice Vavasar’s ultimate 
acceptance of John Grey makes her temporary ill-treatment of him, viewed 
as a moral question, a subject for mere drawing-room gossij rhere are 
few of Mr. Trollope’s readers who will not res being summoned to pass 
judgment on such a sin as the one here presented, to establish by precedent 
the criminality of the conscientious flutterings of an excellent young lady 
Charming women, thanks to the talent of their biographers, have been for 
given much greater improprieties. Since forgiveness was to be brought 
into the ques h, why Frollope show us an error that we might 
really forgive—an er ld move us to indignation? It is too much 
to be called upon to take cognizance in novels of sins against convention, of 
improprieties ; we have enough of these in life. We can have charity and 
pity onl r real t to novels to maintain 
is in ctice t generosities. Miss Vava 
sar’s dilemma is do itself, but by the time it 
Is ¢ eteiy unto ome so tl il, 1t 18 asso- 
ciated with so 1 s a merely accidental interest, it is so deflow 
ered of the bloom of a serious expe ‘ when we are asked to enter 

ito it judicially, we f almost tempted to say that really it is Miss 
Vavasar’s own exclusive business. From the moment that a novel comes 


to a happy conclusion, we can forgive everything—or nothing. The gradual 


***Can Yon Forgive Her? By Anthony Trollope.” New York: Harper & Bros. 








eet 


made its readers familiar with the 


appeal resting upon their judgment long before they were in a position to 
jud ‘ Th mily way, a8 If seems TO Us, to justify this appeal and to obvi 
ate the flagrant anti-climax which the work now presents, was to lead the 
story to a catastrophe, to leave the heroine prima Sic in the wrong, to 
make her rupture with Grey, in a word, fina Then we might have for 
given her in consideration of the lone ly years of r pentance in store for her, 


‘ 


and of her having been at any rate consistent. Then the world’s forgive 
ness would have been of some importance to her. Now, at one for ever with 
her lover, what matters our opinion? It certainly matters very little to 
ourselves 

Mr. Trollope’s book presents no feature more remarkable than the invet 
eracy with which he JUST ¢ ludes lx ing really serious: unless it be the almost 
equal success with which he frequently escapes being really humorous 
Both of these results are the pe y of writing so rapidly ; but as in much rapid 


the absence of that sober second thought 





writing we are often made to 
which may curtail an extravagance—that critical movement which, if you 
will only give it time, is sure to follow the creative one—so in Mr. Trollope 
we perpetually miss that sustained action of the imagination, that creative 
movement which in those in whom this faculty is not supreme may, if you 
will give it time, bear out the natural or critical one, which would intensify 
and animate his first conception. We are forever wishing that he would go 


a little further, a little deeper. There are a hundred places in “ Can You 


Forgive Her?” where even the dullest readers will be sure to express this 
wish. For ourselves, we were very much disappointed that when Alice 
returns to her cousin George she should not do so more frankly, that on 
eventually restoring herself to Grey she should have so little to expiate or 
to forget, that she should leave herself, in short, so easy an issue by her 
refusal to admit Vavasar to a lover’s privilege. Our desire for a different 
course of action is simply founded on the fact that it would have been so 
much more interesting. When it is proposed to represent a young girl as 
jilting her lover in such a way as that the moral of the tale resolves itself 
into the question of the venality of her offence, it evinces in the novelist 
a deep insensibility to his opportunities that he should succeed, after all, in 
making of the tragedy but a simple postponement of the wedding-day. 

To Mr. Trollope all the possible incidents of society seem to be of equal 
importance and of equal interest. He has the same treatment, the same 
tone, for them all. After narrating the minutest particulars of a certain 
phase of his heroine’s experience, he will dwell with equal length and great 
patience upon the proceedings of a vulgar widow (the heroine’s aunt), who 
is engaged in playing fast and loose with a couple of vulgar suitors. With 
what authority can we invest the pen which treats of the lovely niece, when 
we see it devoted with the same good-will to the utterly prosaic and 
unlovely aunt? It is of course evident that Mr. Trollope has not intended 
to make the aunt either poetic or attractive. He has intended, in the first 
place, to swell his book into the prescribed dimensions, and, incidentally, to 
make the inserted matter amusing. A single chapter of it might be amusing ; 
a dozen chapters are inexpressibly wearisome, The undue prominence 
assigned to this episode is yet not so signal an offence against good judgment 
as the subordination of Lady Glencora Palliser’s story to that of Alice Vava 
sar’s. It isa great mistake in speaking of a novel to be over-positive as to 
what ought to be and what ought not; but we do not fear to dogmatize when 
we say that by rights Lady Glencora is the heroine of the book. Her 
adventure is more important, more dramatic, more interesting than Alice 
Vavasar’s. That it is more interesting is not a matter of opinion, but a mat 
ter of fact A woman who forsakes her husband belongs more to the 
technical heroic than a woman who me rely forsakes her lover. Lady 
Glencora, young and fascinating, torn from the man of her heart and 


married to a stranger, and pursued after marriage by her old lover, hand 


some, dissolute, desperate, touches at a hundred points almost upon the 
tragical. And vet her history gets itself told as best it may, in the inter 
vals ot what is after all, consid e dénotime nt, but a serious comedy 





It is, to use a common illustration, as if Mr. Forrest should appear on the 


offnights’ of no matter what fainter dramatic luminary. It signifies 
little in the argument that Lady Glencora’s adventure came also to an anti- 


or in this case the reader rejects the conclusion as a mere begging 


climax ; 
of the issue Of all iterary sinners Mr Trollope deserves fewest hard 
words, but we can scar refrain from calling this conclusion impudent. 
Toa real nevelist’s eye, the story on which it depends is hardly begun ; to 
Mr. Trollope, it is satisfactorily ended. The only explanation of all this is 
probably that the measure of his invention is not in his subject, in his un 


lerstandinge with his own mind; but outside of it, in his understanding 


ahd 


with his publishers Poor little Lady Glencora, with her prettiness, her 


ra her colossal fortune, and her sorrows, is the one really poetic figure in 
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ation. 


the novel. Why not have dealt her a little poetic justice? Why not, for 
her sake, have shown a little boldness? We do not presume to prescribe to 
Mr. Trollope the particular thing he should have done; we simply affirm 
in general terms that he should have gone further. Everything forbade 
that Lady Glencora and her lover should be vulgarly disposed of. What are 
we to conclude? It is easy to conceive either that Burgeo Fitzgerald slow ly 
wasted his life, or that he flung it suddenly away. But the supposition is by 
no means easy that Lady Glencora either wasted hers or carefully economized 
it. Besides, there is no pretence of winding up Burgo Fitzgerald’s thread ; it is 
rudely clipped by the editorial shears. There is, on the contrary, a pretence 
of completing the destiny of his companion. But we have more respect 
for Lady Glencora’s humanity than to suppose that the incident on which 
the curtain of her little tragedy falls, is for her anything more than an 
interruption. Another case in which Mr. Trollope had burdened himself, as 
he proceeded, with the obligation to go further, is that of George Vavasar. 
Upon him, as upon Lady Glencora, there hangs a faint reflection of poetry. 
In both these cases, Mr. Trollope, dealing with an unfamiliar substance, 
seems to have evoked a ghost which he cannot exorcise. As the reader fol 
lows George Vavasar deeper into his troubles—all of which are very well 
deseribed—his excited imagination hankers for—what shall we say? Noth- 
ing less positive than Vavasar’s death. Here was a chance for Mr. Trollope 
to redeem a thousand pages of small talk ; the wretched man should have 
killed himself; for although bloodshed is not quite so common an element 
of modern life as the sensation writers would have us believe, yet people do 
oceasionally, when hard pushed, commit suicide. But for Mr. Trollope any 

thing is preferable to a sensation ; an incident is ever preferable to an event 


George Vavasar simply takes ship to America. 


—_——_-->e 
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“ THE DESIGNS FOR THE CENTRAL PARK GATES. 
To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 

Permit me to offer for your consideration the following remarks, sug 
gested by a careful reading of the criticism of “The Designs for the 
Central Park Gates,” contained in your journal (No. 6). To be concise, 
the various points will be reviewed in the order in which they appear. But 
before entering into details, it might be well to state that I agree with 
the critic as to the inappropriateness of the nomenclature which he 
gives to the gates ; and am led to believe that the nomenclature given in a 
communication to the Heening Post (July 21), is the proper one, as every 
thing in the designs sustains the description. It is as follows : 

* The entrance at the corner of Fifth Avenue it is proposed to call 
the Gate of Peace, the one on the opposite side, at Fighth Avenue, the War 
rior’s Gate, thus representing the two great divisions with which all human 
industry and effort are divided—the arts of peace and the arts of war. The 
intermediate entrance at Sixth Avenue it is proposed to call the Gate of 
Commerce, aud that at the Seventh Avenue the Artists’ Gate. The designs 
are of amonumental character, in keeping with these several designations.’ 

Comprehensive views of the several entrances, with their surroundings, 
have been given for the purpose of making them more thoroughly under 
stood. In consequence, the seale of the drawing is very small. And has not 
the artist been eminentiy successful in his endeavoreto make the general 
disposition understood, since an attempt at criticism of the details is 
made? As regards the sculpture shown in the designs, it should be consid 
ered as an indication merely of the position and importance of the same 
This matter belongs to the sculptor. It is hardly possible that the statuary 
should have been decided upon. Even were it otherwise, would it not be 
expecting rather too much of the artist, to offer for criticism groups, eques 
trian statues, etc., on such a minute scale? To proceed then. From th 
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statement in reference to the Eighth Avenue entrance, “that the roads of 
the Park, as they were originally laid out and built and still remain 





one might infer that no alteration was contemplated. Onc ul examina 
tion, however, it appears, that, without disturbing the general « 3} sition of 
the place and its accessories, this entrance, as is the case wit other 





three, is altogether changed. Here, at the Eighth Avenue ent » besides 
its contour being vre atly simplified the open area or piace, in the accepted 
design, has bee eatly enlarged, its capac ity more than double that igi 
nally contemplated. i 


| 
place, are now carried back, and situated opposite Sixtieth Street—an improve 






r 





the extrances to the Park, on the northern side of the 





ment not easily over-estimated—thereby giving space, besides direct access 
from another street, a great desideratum ; Fitty-ninth Street being: 
thoroughfare for the city horse cars, and particularly objectionable at this 
point, where it is crossed by the Broadway and Eighth Avenue tracks. Tl 
adopted de sign also conte mplates the wick ning of the drives themselves =, 
just at the entrance ; they being made sufficiently | 
‘pedestals designed for the middle of each Moreover, the walks, instead of 
turning off just at the entrance into Eighth Avenue and into Fifty-ninth 
Street, as originally designed, now have their exits directly on the place, 
} 


being set back some twenty feet : thus enlarging the sidewalks 





cady a 





‘ve to accommodate 








ample accommodation of the public, and giving more imy rtance to the 





carriage entrances. Again, as originally designed, and as the place now 
exists, great risk is incurred by pedestrians attempting to cross, with vehicles 
driving in every direction. It would soon become necessary to pro 
vide for their safety by clustering posts, or by some s irl 
which we see resorted to dailv ii o thoroughtares 








y Hall Park and the 
site formerly occupied by Barnum’s Muse uni, furnishes an exam le of what 
3 i t 


open space between the south end of 








is alluded to.) Now, with the intended enlargement, this ohj ctionable fe: 
ture disapp ars, as it facilitates the introduction, in the middle of the | lace, 
Ol aspacious Cireular side wa forming thus a piace O1 refuge, as it were 
for pedestrians Here, also, is introduced a fountain, which will enliven 
and add greatly to the general effect. The critic is right, when he alludes to 
the“ natural advantage in favor of this over the other main entrance on Fift) 
ninth Street—namely, at the corner of Fifth Avenue i The most 
is made of this advantage by the really successful adaptation of the are 
tectural structures to the carriage drives and foot-path” | paths 

After a clear description of the general features of this entrance, the 





criticism reads 


in deseri 


“Owing to the nature of the drawing, we have been 
the general characte 
map or plan of the whole were in « 








‘ $ + art ] 1 ] + ] ‘ 
‘of the design, to speak with as much confidence as if a 





uestion. The praise we have given the 


i I 
design it evidently deserves. But, owing to the small scale of the drawing 
it is impossible to see all the architectural detail, the minuter portions being 
lost. Thus it is evident that Ionic capitals are used, but whether they ar 


good Lonic is not so clear. 



































* Indeed, there is some uncertainty whether these capitals crown ] ters 
in every case, or whether some of them belong to three-quarter ¢ ns 
This uncertainty in regard to some of the details is the inore to be regretted 
because what is visible of this detail is not good. The desigen of the ruts 
posts, for instance Whether it is four pilasters or of four engaged col 
umns that the body of cach is made—is very inappropriate. .. Each 
is a clustered pier, cruciform in plan ; there is a base, in plan a Greek cross 
and very logh, about e feet high it seems to | ; Upen this stands 
cluster of pilasters or parts of columns ; four halves of Ionic capitals look 
four different ways ; and upon these rests a full classical cornice, which 
breaks around and into the twelve angles of thi : t four fee " 
greatest dimension, as if around the corners of e e whole pier 
is about fifteen feet high, and upon each plet is oe WIth a spre 
eagle perched upon it 

Now, the bases of these gate posts lorm the abutments of the walls « 
enclosure on Fifty-ninth Street and Eighth Avenue | 
same height with them. Besides, is it not well t em) ed 
should thus be sutfic iently elevated, so that the are] ay 
be interfered with on occasions whe n the place bec i Ag n 
the clustered piers are composed in neither of the ways x 1 
There exists a combination of engaged columns and of ante, t ter se 
ing as hanging-styles, the former occupying the other two sides, eacl or 
crowned by its appropriate capital, that of the ar i y in tote trom 
the lonie capita . Of course, these posts are surmi Vvacorn t 
why, if unable to discern the component parts of the body of th post, under 
take to describe in det the cornice ? In allud ng to the globes sur 
ing the piers, the critic appears to spread the eagle rath ore thar 
design shows. 

Now, as to whether “a ‘k pier wo 
been in every way better.” to treat thes 
entrances in a rural manner, this suggestion might be followed But 
it has been decided, and wise ly so, that something monumental in charact: 
should adorn these principal entrance-ways. Besides they should harn 
ize with the surrounding strect architecture as well as with the \ 
attempt at rusticity would be a failure. To bear out this statemer 
only be necessary to allude to a somewhat similar attempt, ma } 
recollection of most of us, namely, the introduction ot “a rustie fount ! 
the Bowling Green. Nothing, certainly, could be mor ! . 

a fountain than was that je/ d’eaw spouting out of a pile of 1 . B 
pretty as it may have been, it was inapy ropriate for the site, : cous 
quently replaced by another more formal but more suita 

Next, I beg leave to correct an error in the general deseript of t , 
elpal entrance at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-nint * Street a 
spection of the plan of the Park, where is shown a sufficient indication ot 
entrances for this purpose, and upon Visiting the me sees tha 
“five gateways”? do not “open into thi irk, all le On 1} 
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foot between the bridle-road and F Ave diverges 
Ps, ANG Tas S eXit s il e as pos e 4 os 
1; in shrubbery az ees are he n i er 
distinctly separate it from the other entrance-ways ‘or what purpose 5 
hard to conceive, as this disposition merely tends to break up the unity and 
detract from the importance of the whole lt mav hav ‘ i ssit V 
the plan of th forme! chitec e Park. as the eXISts Cel 
Park plans the ! St ‘ 
namely, the su 1 t precedin entrances int é 
Park by an enclosure parallel wit] F Avenue 
and extending trom the in question to the ¢ ilar j 
laid out in the middle of ( place 1 I nee ght al s 1 t 
outer wall of the thereby presentin his very s 
lar to the corners at the tersection of any Wo streets ( . ad 
of | roviding for wious ct s Wi w he © CAN 
Besides detracting ! I t ‘ wou si 
I ng present se mewhat the appearance ¢ 1 s \r wii 
en r tl place wit 1 le set of sw s a ‘ 
Wavs suflices sav nothin of do e eX . . 
t a ‘ pos s tl ms t i ] AV i 
cat Phere is nothin . \ onlvss an 
suitable piers ; nor is tl \ fw xcept wha 
seems to us the de vi I Ss } will] = 
yphs, to do duty eight eal nswe O purpose except 
art to conceal The s« uly turea ve 
not “with all its t yphis ? Would the e1 sume to find 
fault with the world-renowned tomb of Scipio, with st s? And 
why are these triglyphs now t f whet n heig 
ese piers seem to be about fourteen feet Now, certainly there should be 
a cornice to these posts, and there Ss hot ny 1 ti cornice as 8 wi 
even the triglyphs, which should necessarily ! ler t view of 1 sculp 
ire above it. To continus 
“The most remarkable featu of this entrar s the terr near it, a 
structure whic if it should ever exist except it an more en 
tirely an addit:on for the purposes of ornament ni thing about the 
ark 
As regards purposes of ornament, * the terrace” at the extremity of the 
Mall resembles is resper B w ss i ed neces 
sarv, in order to | et] I ) wa ‘ p-sided 
ook which it otherwise might hav = s s minds of 
many , there certa nive mild be no objection to 
* This terrace, with its accessories tseli an ACCESSOTV ino vaine ata 
would cost a great deal of money. Useless as = s,as Mr. Vaux 
has shown it to be 
As to the value and the utility of this fea minds may differ 









































the ‘ } 
| 
the . s ‘ L bey leave t und 
aul res sf l I eemed of sufficien 
in Nn 1 r ect of the sunken 
col les to * The suggest of the Kaatskills, o1 
the v portraye v Mr. Vaux hardly real 
iz Nh, TOMOW gt mtour of the lake, at the 
foo of t el ssing stre ist. of neces 
sity, | ere: fare, being, as s e only direct ¢ 
w in the Pa the Fif nds Ave entrance 
sible to imag enjoying t ‘ gos ide 
mig t the noise of the streets. or the atur f a cigar he 
oO the boundary wall, so disturb el i,t a lea Of rus repose 
and reverie would have to be abandoned, in such close proximity to this en 
rane ( Park j 
Phe city would bear the cost of it wit] ttle more grace if it were 
nly il. But it is very ugly it is bare where it needs ornament 
nad coy W h iN Sign a fais ( i ent Wlit none s 
Ther 3 1] w]) ] sider irely wnt abou 
the terrace ope , 
| 
Again 
I v s hay eir ru ny so of mze, on thie 
‘ s " ts Sil} 
= P \ \ it e hot 
s ‘ \ 
What poss ection ean ther e tothe introduction, here, of that 
Majestic f fe OF the ™ plazzet n Venice—the column surmounted by 
} ~ Ni 5 . 
N eason is giver itrodu nh of tlagstatis and “ gonfalons”’ is 
Less i tit rialniy form as important a featur ere as they 
venerally Some ng high is 1 lt stv the « to counterbal 
e the ¢ ! is ntal line of the railings and enclosures—-which 
ngs, by the way ve been very successfully treated ; the ordinarily 
I ous horizonts he ot railing being gracefully broken by an ingen 
IS al ul ction of a system of tie-rods, which add much 
as : vaten “t is commnn’ the ba ‘ 
N T = Ww th i = n iry i™ h ap ‘ | I © it's 
more easily ] being relieved « cre ileal of 1 row i nad 
ng rwevented ft sagying 
tr} lagstafts, also, hig La S tishable a distance; whils 
they on ‘ re with t} view ie P is vou approach it—a moa 
ter of no sma Lportar Next as to e point irriedly alluded to 
in the criticisiis « th Sixt and Seventh Avenu entrapees ; but that 
w! } eC RS) S the 6 por iT. na? ‘ on 
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whole face of the ground thereabouts.” In the first place, the entrances at 
the corners of Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth and Eighth Avenues are intended 
for all; those at Sixth and Seventh Avenues are reserved for pedestrians 


only. Thus, a special invitation is here given to all on foot. Now what ac 
commodations are here required? Most of the time, any ordinary provision 
for the public would suffice, but of necessity there must be occasions when 
crowds of people will present themselves at these entrances, and suitable 
provision must be made for them. Ona holiday, about the hour of return 
ing home, what nwnbers will direct their steps towards these exits! How 
ample, too, should the provision be for the masses that will here wish to 
gain admission! The sidewalks alone conducting to each of these entrances 
are, collectively, more than one hundred and fifty feet in width, as follows: 
those on either side of Sixth and Seventh Avenues and on both sides of Fif- 
ty-ninth Street (it being remembered that the walk on the north side of Fifty- 
ninth Street has been judiciously widened to forty feet). Besides, two lines of 
horse-cars lead directly to each of these entrances—the Sixth and Seventh 
Avenue lines, and the line which crosses the city running along Fifty-ninth 
Street. Now, however rural and pretty the present accommodations may be, 
it is simply absurd to think that they will answer the required purposes. One 
walk at each of these entrances, about fourteen feet wide, as originally in 
tended, cannot possibly suffice, especially when these walks commence to 
turn, immediately on entering, to the right or to the left, as they do. Space 
must be gained, and how simply has this been accomplished in the accepted 
designs! By filling in a little more (for this is all made ground about these 
entrances), a spacious area or place is formed inside of each of the gateways. 
From these places broad walks, twenty feet in width, diverge: two at Sixth 
Avenue, three at Seventh Avenue—thus gaining three or four times the ac- 
commodation originally intended, without the introduction of a formal, 
wide walk directly entering the Park—a feature that may become, however, 
of absolute necessity, and the introduction of which, should it hereafter be 
deemed advisable, need only disturb slightly the entrance-ways, as shown 
in the adopted designs. C. P 
Much of our correspondent’s letter consists of expression of opinions 
differing from those advanced in our criticism. To this no answer is need- 
ed. We are fully prepared to find many persons who disagree with us 
whenever we criticize a work of art or literature. But something more than 
expression of opinion is also contained in the letter; there are statements 
which we are content to leave as our correspondent makes them, and mat- 
ters of fact or of principle are introduced which require our consideration. 
First, of the names of the four gates on Fifty-ninth Street. The Board 
of Commissioners of the Central Park had publicly announced that the 
gate at Fifth Avenue was to be the Scholars’ Gate, that at Sixth Avenue the 
Artizans’ Gate, that at Seventh Avenue the Artists’ Ciate, and that at Eighth 
Avenue the Merchants’ Gate. No public announcement of any change has 
ever been made, as far as we have yet been informed. The Seventh Annual 
Report of the Board of Commissioners, which was the last one published at 
the time of the exhibition of Mr. Hunt’s designs on the walls of the 
Academy, merely states that “sketches for the four southerly gateways 


. were approved in their general features, and their erection author- | 
ized.” The article in the Heening Post, in which our correspondent finds | 


some of his facts, had not been brought to our notice. 
We fail to find any greater appropriateness in one set of names than in 


the other. Appropriateness is just what they all lack. How is the name | 


“ Artists’ Gate” peculiarly appropriate to an entrance at the corner of such 
a street and such an avenue? Our correspondent seems to think (with us) 
that it is “inappropriate” to name the Fifth Avenue entrance the Scholars’ 
Gate; but evidently thinks that to name it the Warriors’*Gate would be 
better. The distinction is not clear to us, nor the reason for C. P.’s pre- 
ference 

We accept as true the assertion positively made that both ante and en 
gaged columns go to make up the gate-postsat Eighth Avenue. It will be 
seen, on reference to page 187 of Tur NATION, that we assumed as true that 
which we are now assured of, namely, that pilasters (and not engaged 
columns) were used for hanging-styles. That these are not well adapted to 
the purpose we think is evident. But our objections to these gate-posts are 
not to this or to that feature,—not toa cornice where Ionic columns are, nor 
to the capitals being alike or different ; our objections are radical and to the 


whole design. The detail of the cornice is, it is true, invisible : moreover, if 


the cornice is there at all, it must “ break around and into the angles of this 
cross about four feet in greate:t dimension, as if around the corners of a 
temple.” It is to the use at al] of a full classical cornice in this place that 
we objected, and do decidedly and with good reason object. The fact that 
the design requires a cornice is one of its faults. “Of course the posts are 
surmounted by a cornice,’ says C. P.; and, again, speaking of the Fifth 
Avenue entrance, “ certainly there should be a cornice to these posts.” 
Certainly, in our criticism, we assumed that there should be none. * Whether 


as gate-posts or as pedestals for statuary, cornices on them would be useless 
and out of place. The pedestal of the Washington statue, at Union Square, 
in New York, though not of any very striking merit as a design, is very 
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much better than the best of Mr. Hunt’s gate-posts, and one of its best 
features is the entire ®bsence of anything like a cornice. The addition of 
one to it, or to any such structure, is wholly irrational—to be tolerated, if 
very excellent in detail and part of an excellent design ; but not to be desired 
or approved. 

As to the heraldry on the top of the tall column at the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance, it differs from the bronze Lion of St. Mark on the Piazzetta column 
in this, that this is not decorative or beautiful, and that is. It would puzzle 
our most graceful designer to make a beautiful group out of the sailor (is it ?) 
and Indian, with the shield of New York city between them; while any 
grouping of them will destroy even their poor pretensions to heraldic pro- 
priety. In general a full coat of arms with supporters is a stiff and formal, a 
very scientific, but very unbeautiful thing, never to be carved except in very 
slight relief, and requiring so much conventional scoring and grooving of the 
stone to represent technically the colors, that it ceases to be a work of art at 
all. Buta single heraldic device, an emblem, a crest—the Lion of St. Mark 
and Venice, the Rose of England, the Lily of Florence, the Thistle of Scot- 
land, the Double Eagle of Russia, King Arthur’s Dragon, Lord Marmion’s 
Falcon, Douglas’ Bloody Heart—such a thing is not worse ornament nor less 
beautiful as a device than otherwise, is even more suitable and fit in many 
places and for many ornamental purposes. So the bronze lion at Venice, it- 
self a noble work of art, is delightful, and an essential part of the scene, and so 
is St. Theodore, with his crocodile, on the other column. But it is matter of 
rejoicing that neither column has a shield and two supporters on it, the 
supporters turning their backs either to the sea or to the piazza, to the 
Zecca, or to the Ducal Palace, even as in this design they must choose 
whether to face the Park, the avenue, or the street, and turn their backs 
to the others. 

The most visible changes in the face of the ground at Sixth and Seventh 
Avenues are the presence of bridges, or something like them, What the 
changes are, we did not assert; that changes were, was clear ;—if these 
changes are, as asserted, merely for convenience’ sake, we are not convinced of 
their necessity ; if for effect’s sake, they are to be regretted. 

There is little more to say. We shall sincerely regret it if gates are 
built after these. designs. The architectural accessories of the Central Park 
are many of them piquant and pretty, some few really good, many others 
very faulty ; the Park needs really excellent art in its gateways, and should 
have it. The statues foreshadowed in these drawings it would take years 
to procure and pay for; there is need of good architecture to begin with. 
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BOUGHT AND SOLD AT MARKET RATES. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
CHICAGO LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 
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FIRST CLASS FIRE INSURANCE VERMILYE & CO., 
ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. BANKERS, 
MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
37 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 


CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. GOVERNMENT LOAN AGENTS 


ABSTRACT OF TILE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1864. 
KEEP ON HAND, FOR 


TOTAL ASSETS - - : - $114, 729 18 
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This Company wilt continue, as here stofore, to insure respe ct able parties against ORDERS from BANKS and BANKERS executed on favorable terms, and with dis- 


DISASTER BY FIRE 
At fair and remunerating rates ; extending, according to the terms on its Policies, the patch. 
advantage of the , . — - TYrTEPre 
ae PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY. Also, receive DEPOSITS, and ALLOW INTEREST on current balances, 
pursued by it for several years past, with such great success and popularity, and profit 
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(75) SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75) ; runes —— 
of the Profits, instead of bei ing withdrawn from the Company in Dividends to Stockhold- VERMILYE & CO. 
ers, is invested as a “SCRIP FUND,” and held for greater protection of its Policy- 
holders; and Scrip, bearing interest, is issued to Customers therefor: thus, IN THIS THE 
COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, derive the 
largest share of advantages; and when the accumulations of the SCRIP FUND shall 
exceed MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
the e xcess will be applied to PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASH in the order of its issue. COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
te The liberal and prompt adjustment of Claims for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND ei a 
SQUARE, is a specialty with this Company JUNE 1, 1805, 


NOTE.—This Company does not insure on the hazards of RIVER, LAKE, or 
INLAND NAVIGATION; confining itself strictly to a legitimate FIRE INSURANCE —- 
BUSINESS ASHER TAYLOR, President. 
H. P. FREEMAN, Secretary. AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 


Marine and Fire Insurance. CASH CAPITAL, PAID IN, AND SURPLUS, $885,040 o7. 
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B. C. MORRIS, President. 
; WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
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BILLS ON LONDON 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, for sale by 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 
56 Wall Street, New York 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000, | SURPLUS $1,200,000. 


This Bank will issue Certificates of Deposit, bearing interest, on favorable terms. 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 
New York, Aug. 21, 1865. 


PINANCIAL REVIEW. 


SATURDAY A.M. 

THERE has been less activity in the dry goods line of business this week, 
and prices of domestic cotton fabrics are coming down, as they can well 
afford to do after the recent very large profits of the manufacturers. The 
raw material is maintained at about 45 to 46 cents per pound. The receipts 
of cotton from the South this week amount to 24,140 bales: the exports, 
5,820 bales. The value of all domestic exports this week is $3,704,475, which 
is an improvement of about half a million over the previous week. Last 
week, the imports of dry goods and general foreign merchandise were the 
heaviest of the season, about $7,800,000 in value. This week the dry goods 
import falls off to $1,894,000. The general merchandise entries are not yet 
reported, The gold customs keep up to about three millions per week. For 
five days of the present week they amount to $2,640,152. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has announced his readiness to prepay the 
November coupons on the 5-20 bonds of the United States ; having more than 
double the sum of gold customs in hand to pay the entire sum of $18,000,000 
gold interest due Ist November as fast as presented. We deem it quite 
probable, however, that the bond-holders, of whom more than one-third 
reside in Europe, will not be sufficiently prompt in calling for their interest 
to keep down a further accumulation of gold from customs through the 
month of October. The prepayments begin on Monday next, September 25. 
An effort will be made to have the New York Stock Exchange Board recog 
nize this dividend as dating from 1st October, and deal in the bonds there 
after as ex coupon. This will facilitate the prepayments of gold, as heretofore 
the practice of the Board has been to continue dealings in the bonds with 
the coupon attached until the date of its maturity in course. 

No action has yet been announced from the Treasury in the direction of 
funding part of the interest-bearing legal tender currency into gold-bearing 
stocks, though frequent rumors have been started in Wall Street that such 
is his purpose. He will not be a borrower of money, nor is he authorized 
under the last Loan Act of Congress to fund the ordinary greenbacks which 
carry no interest ; but he can fund his interest-bearing notes, and it is not 
improbable, according to our present information from Washington, he may 
s00N propose to the public to do so. Meanwhile, all the gold paying stocks 
of the United States are on the advance, and are quoted } to 1 per cent. 
higher on the 5.20s than last week. The price of gold, after recovering to 
144}, has returned to 143} per cent. 

Another partial meeting of bank officers was held last Tuesday on the 
assorting plan for the National country bank currency, but no result was 
arrived at, except the naming of a committee who favor the plan, to can 
vass privately the views of the banks not represented at the meeting, and to 
report on Tuesday next. 

Money tends to higher rates on merchants’ paper, which is more freely 
offered to the discount brokers. The terms are 7 to 9 per cent. per annum, 
while call loans te the stock-brokers continue easy at 5 to 6 per cent. 

The internal revenue taxes continue to be paid into the Treasury at 
Washington at the rate of $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 per day. These, with 
the proceeds of the auction sales of army and navy property dispensed with 


since the war, afford $8,000,000 per week, exclusive of customs. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 


The demand is brisk for the original 5-20s for transmission to Europe, 
at 1084 to LOS4, an i for the new issue at 106} to 1068 per cent , the last being 
taken freely for home employment The 6 per cents of 1881, which are 
really the oh apest of the gold-bearing bonds as a long 6 per cent. invest 
sent, irredeemable for 16 years, are selling at 108, including gold interest since 
July 1. The 10-40s, 5 per cent. bonds, are in request at 94} to $48 per cent. 
The 7-30 currency loans have been rather pressed on sale at UO4 to DS per 
cent. Treasury indebtedness certificates of 1865 are wanted at 98% to 99 


and interest. The compound legal tenders, 6 per cents of 1864, are also 
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in demand at 105} for June, and 104 to 102 for the later dates of that year. 
| There is also a premium being paid for the 5 per cent. legal tenders of 1868 
| and 1864, all in view of the probable funding process. 
STATE SECURITIES. 

The Border State stocks continue in demand, and a further advance to 
80 per cent. made on North Carolinas. There is a pause in the rise on Ten 
nessees and Missouris, which are now selling at same figures as quoted last 
Saturday : 824 to 83 for Tennessees, 76 for Missouris. 

RAILWAY SECURITIES. 

The New York and Western shares and the Philadelphia and Reading 
are nearly all on the advance within a day or two past, although the early 
part of the week was quite dull. Erie has risen from 87 to 884; New York 
Central, 93 to 934 ; Reading, 1063 to 1094; Michigan Southern, 67} to 684 ; 
Michigan Central, 1094 to 111; Pittsburg, 71 to 72; Rock Island, 112} to 
1124; North-West, 274 to 28; North-West Preferred, 614 to 62—market 
firm at close of the week. 

MISCELLANEOUS SHARES, 

These are also upward. The Panama Company 3800 bid, on account of 
an extra scrip dividend of 40 per cent. from the sinking fund of the past five 
or six years, and a quarterly cash dividend of 6 per cent., instead of 5 per 
cent. quarterly as heretofore. The scrip shares of the Pacific Company have 
advanced from 145 to 210 per cent., and the full shares to 240 to 250, on the 
purchase of the property and good-will of the Atlantic Mail hence to Aspin 
wall. Cumberland Coal shares have gone up to 464 ; Canton Land Company 
to 41. The Mariposa, Quicksilver, and Atlantic Mail about the same as last 
week. 

GOLD AND EXCHANGE, 


Exchange on London, after going up to 109% to 110, has suddenly receded 
to 109} to 1093. Gold is 143%, as against 1423 last Saturday. 


‘The Nation: 
A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 


Tuts journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 
the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 
ifications for it. 

It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 
public generally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 
every week by a writer whose position and character will give 
his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 
trustworthy guide. 

A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 
with care, is pursuing a journey through the South. His letters 
appear every week, and he is charged with the duty of simply 
reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as 
possible to draw its own inferences. 
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CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS, JJ) EMULCENT SOAP 
FOR WET OR DRY WORKING, ' 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
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r, pared to this number of stamps, is about one-tenth ;—the MERICAN (WALT M) WATC 8. 
4 entire yield being fit for amalgamation without further | Let every soldier, before he returns home, provide him- 
£ reduction. The tine dust is not obtained by screening, but Self with an AMERICAN WATCH; no better use can be 
i by the immediate action of the Pulverizer. made of money than to invest it in one of these durable 
7 Fifteen horse-power, net, is the maximum power re and accurate time-pieces. It is a kind of property that 
: quired for one machine. constantly returns good interest, and its money value is 
The cost of the wear, per ton, is less than by any other | 80 well-known that a pocket full of silver dollars wouldn't 
machine. All wearing parts are now made of Franklinite |-be as useful. 
H iron. For sale and warranted by 
; Let miners and their friends carefu_ly study the prac- BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
mn tical working of all other machines and processes offered, Keepers of the City Time, and Agents for the sale of the 
and then see ours working in East Boston, Mass. Weask American (Waltham) Watches, 
. only this. 171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St. 
7 All of our machines are now made in our own shop. No 
i Contract Wonk. THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
% a WORLD. | 
) "PICERe _mnHR Oo — } 
OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY: THE WEED MACHINES, 
¥ President—HORATIO R. STORER. With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
s# Gen. Agent and Treasurer—Jacos J. STORER all imperfections. ‘They are superior to all others for fam- 
Consulting Engineer—Jas.D. WHELPLEY. ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
: durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
DIRECTORS: have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
John A. Blanchard, Benjamin P. Cheney, Bradley N. Cum- mont, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
ings, Ichabod Goodwin, Horatio R. Storer, Jacob J. gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds ot 
Storer, James D. Wh: Ipley. work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
Agent in New York all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
os ; tine of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
CHAS. H. GARDNER, recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
ane a machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
: 16 CORTLANDT STREET. the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
PHELPS, DODCE & co., highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
I ters and Deal ‘ exhibited in competition with other stands ard machines. 
mporters and Dealers in The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER 3LOCK-TIN, | tected against infringements or litigation. : 
; : ; : t, BLOCK-TIN, Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
; WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
3 an whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
; Manufacturers of culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
, COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. WEED SEWINC-MACHINE Co., 


Srore, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
DECKER BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF OAKLEY & MAS( IN, 
PIANO-FORTES 


’ sais pa PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
91 BLEECKER STREET, AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


(MARBLE BurLpina,) 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. | 
. ~~ OLD STAND OF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 


MARVIN’S | 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


One block west from Broadway, 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof, 


‘Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 


They are more burglar-proof. FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 

They are perfectly dry. 3 an ‘ an nial > rw 

They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age, |THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 

Manufactured only by ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. } 629 BROADWAY. 


Send for a descriptive Circular. Agents wanted. 


JESSUP & MOORE, WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


| 
27 Norra Sixtu Street, Puitaperputa, 625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
= 128 WILLIAM Street, New York, | MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, | 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
’ and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
Have A hi _ on aoe Pa short notice, all quali- | nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the  culeinn. 
ties of Book au e ‘apers at current market | when done, and the wide range of its application. —Repors | 
prices. | ef American Institute. 


CARTER, KIRTLAND & CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


CLOTA Te 


340 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


OFFER TO FIRST-CLASS BUYERS A LARGE AND VERY 
COMPLETE STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
OF ALL GRADES, 


EMBRACING FINE, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED GOODS. 





Having made extensive purchases at a time when all 
were sellers and very few were buyers, we are in a position 
to supply our customers upon the most favorable and 


advantageous terms. 


Jobbers, Merchant Tailors, and Dealers generally will 
find it to their advantage to call and examine our stock 


before purchasing. 
Particular attention paid to the execution of orders. 


SAM’L CARTER, WM. H. KIRTLAND, 
JOHN ROSE, CHAS. B. PEET, 
JOHN H. WERTS, Special. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


TRADE MARK: arisen 
Warranted. 
or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Be. Jrom No. 70 to No. 761. 


h With 
TRADE MARK: iiiokt Designating 
Hfloks ngham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 
U NITE D STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 


R. ESTERBROOK &CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS 
. . repre § 403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
WAREHOUSES, + 42 JOHN STREET, New York. 

Samples and prices on application. Lots made to order 

of any pattern or stamp required. 
CAUTION, 

These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 
equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 
imported. They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 
is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
Py e's SALERATUS. Prue's O. K. Soap. 
Py.e’s CREAM TARTAR. Pye’s BLuEING PowvER. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful. 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of JAMES PyLe, Manufacturer, New York. 


THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘‘THE BEST.” They * Excel all 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,”’ viz., 
in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 

“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
played upon.”’—HaRRY SANDERSON. 

“They are very superior instruments.”"—GorTTscHALK. 

“Their superior excellence fully proven.” —W. Beree. 

* Tadmire them in the highest degree.”—G@. W. Morean. 

Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi- 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 aND 427 Brooms STREET, NEw YorE. 











